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ABSTRACT 


The  Surface  Warfare  Officer  Career  Questionnaire  and  the 
Officer  Master  File  data  vrere  used  to  analyze  the  career 
intentions  of  a  sample  of  1277  year  group  1961-1980  married 
Surface  Warfare  Officers.  This  thesis  enhances  under¬ 
standing  of  the  effects  dual  career  households  and  faunily 
responsibilities  have  on  Surface  Warfare  Officer's  career 
intentions.  Three  theoretical  constructs  were  identified 
(assignment  process,  spouse  involvement,  and  fconily  disrup¬ 
tions)  ,  which  were  expected  to  explain  the  variance  across 
household  career  status  and  family  responsibility. 

In  general,  the  findings  provide  moderate  support  for 
explaining  differences  in  career  intention  across  household 
career  status,  family  responsibility,  and  rank.  The  persis¬ 
tent  interactions  found  suggest  that  the  spouse ' s  career  is 
incorporated  into  the  officer's  faunily  responsibility  issues 
when  making  career  decisions.  Additionally,  the  study 
raises  many  questions  for  future  research  to  address. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  advent  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  (AVF)  in  1973 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the  United  States 
military  [Cooper,  1977] ,  though  it  serves  to  exacerbate 
manpower  analysis.  To  most  serious  students  of  manpower  it 
is  clear,  as  Wanous  [London  and  Stumpf,  1982]  has  indicated, 
that  "the  difficulties  encountered  in  effective  human 
resource  management  are  without  parallel." 

Under  the  AVF  the  military  can  no  longer  isolate  itself, 
but  must  compete  in  the  labor  market  for  its  manpower. 
Recently,  the  defense  manpower  policies  and  practices  have 
received  increasing  scrutiny.  The  current  attention  stems 
from  some  rather  unique  factors  not  previously  encountered 
under  the  Draft.  Skyrocketing  manpower  costs,  shortages  in 
quantity  and  quality  personnel,  changing  economic  and  social 
conditions,  shifts  in  lifestyles  from  the  "traditional"  work 
ethic  to  the  individual's  "quality  of  life,"  increase  of 
women  in  the  workforce,  and  increasing  proportions  of  dual 
career  families  are  but  a  few  which  must  be  understood  by 
the  defense  establishment  before  effective  manpower  policies 
can  be  implemented. 

Manning  the  U.S.  Navy  will  be  a  crucial  issue  for  the 
remainder  of  the  1980' s.  With  a  projected  growth  toward  a 
600-ship  Navy  during  this  decade,  the  availability  of 
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manpower  resources  becomes  a  central  concern.  The  key  to 
meeting  the  Navy's  future  manpower  posture  is  the  ability  to 
recruit  and  retain  the  numbers  and  types  of  personnel 
required  to  support  an  effective  and  balanced  force. 

In  an  environment  where  entry  is  possible  only  at  the 
lowest  level  of  the  job  hierarchy,  and  promotions  and  job 
assignments  are  made  from  among  this  group  of  initial 
entrants  (internal  labor  market)  to  conform  to  a  vector  of 
demand  factors .  It  is  particularly  important  to  make 
accurate  predictions  of  attrition  among  individuals  with 
different  ranks  and  subspecialties.  The  factors  which 
influence  an  individual  officer’s  decisions  to  remain  in  the 
military  may  change  from  year  to  year  depending  on  the 
external  economic  environment,  individual  preferences, 
changes  in  policies,  life  styles,  and  life  cycles. 

In  April,  1981,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral 
Thomas  B.  Hayward,  stated  that  retention  would  be  the  most 
important  element  in  any  attempt  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
fleet  during  the  1980 's.  The  Surface  Warfare  Officer  (SWO) 
retention  statistics  indicate  that  the  surface  forces  are 
experiencing  increasing  difficulty  in  meeting  their  junior 
officer  retention  goals  with  the  most  serious  shortages  in 
the  5  to  12  years  experience  range.  Currently  the  Surface 
Warfare  community  must  retain  approximately  500  junior 
officers  each  year  to  satisfy  second  sea  tour  manpower 
requirements  [Holzbach,  1979] .  Although  retention  in  the 
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sxirface  warfare  coiranunity  is  slightly  better  than  in  the 
aviation  and  sulxnarine  communities,  the  problem  is 
aggravated  because  all  communi  es  must  compete  for  a  share 
of  the  new  accessions.  Additional  problems  associated  with 
a  downward  trend  in  retention  include  lower  overall  quality 
of  officers,  increased  difficulty  in  managing  current 
officer  inventories,  and  impact  on  operational  readiness 
[Holzbach,  1979] . 

Vice  Admiral  Lando  W.  Zech,  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  for  Manpower,  Personnel  and  Training  stated 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
House  of  Representatives  97th  Congress,  that  although 
recruiting  efforts  in  FY  81  resulted  in  the  attainment  of  a 
higher  number  of  officer  accessions  than  in  any  other  year 
since  inception  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force,  serious  officer 
shortages  continue  to  exist.  Fiscal  year  1981  SWO  retention 
statistics  presented  show  an  increase  from  39  percent  in 
FY  80  to  42  percent  in  FY  81  and  a  FY  82  projection  of  47 
percent;  however,  there  is  still  a  shortfall  of  about  400 
raid-grade  officers  [Zech,  1982]  .  The  impact  of  these  SIvO 
shortages  are:  1)  increased  sea  time,  2)  insufficent 
opportunity  for  subspecialty  development  (i.e.  graduate 
education  and  experience) ,  3)  problems  in  lieutenant 
commander  assignments,  4)  problems  in  lieutenant  assignments, 
5)  increased  SWO  training  loads  due  to  enlarged  accession 
requirements,  and  6)  increasing  numbers  of  vacancies  [URL 
Study,  1979] .  12 


A.  PROBLEM  STATEMENT 


Command  at  sea  has 'long  been  the  goal  of  every  aspiring 
Surface  Warfare  Officer  and  indicates  a  successful  Naval 
career.  Of  those  who  aspire  to  command  John  Paul  Jones 
wrote; 

"It  is  by  no  means  enough  that  an  officer  of  the 
Navy  should  be  a  capable  mariner.  He  must  be  that, 
of  course,  but  also  a  great  deal  more.  He  should 
be  as  well  a  gentleman  of  liberal  education,  refined 
manners,  punctilious  courtesy,  and  the  nicest  sense 
of  personal  honour... The  Naval  officer  should  be 
fcuniliar  with  the  principles  of  international  law, 
and  the  general  practice  of  admiralty  jurisprudence, 
because  such  knowledge  may  often,  when  cruising  at 
a  distance  from  home,  be  necessary  to  protect  his 
flag  from  insult  or  his  crew  from  imposition  or 
injury  in  foreign  ports." 

Today's  Surface  Warfare  Officers  face  a  highly  complex 
world,  yet  the  emphasis  on  adequate  qualifications  and 
superb  perfomance  remain  the  keys  to  success  in  achieving 
command  at  sea.  Selection  for  command  serves  not  only  to 
recognize  the  formal  qualifications,  but  to  endorse  the 
career  path,  and  its  implied  developmental  qualities,  which 
lead  to  selection  [Ccimpbell,  1980].  Figure  1.1  depicts  a 
typical  Surface  Warfare  Officer's  professional  development 
path. 

Through  a  complex  assignment  process  and  an  "up  or  out 
policy,"  individual  officers  must  manage  their  careers, 
making  major  career  decisions  every  two  to  three  years  that 
will  have  a  lasting  impact  on  them  and  their  families.  It 
is  this  impact  on  feunily  life  that  is  coming  more  and  more 
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to  the  forefront  of  the  career  decision  maJcing  process  as 
individual  values  shift  to  quality  of  life  issues. 

Two  specific  phenomena  have  occurred  in  recent  years 
that  contribute  significantly  to  difficulties  in  the  ability 
to  integrate  family  life  and  career.  First  is  the  increas¬ 
ing  participation  of  women  in  the  workforce.  When  the  Navy 
wife  is  committed  to  her  career,  she  may  not  be  available, 
as  the  military  organization  has  always  assumed  she  would 
be,  to  assume  total  family  and  home  management  responsibili¬ 
ties  when  the  seirviceman  is  away.  Second  is  the  increasing 
proportion  of  dual  career  families.  This  obviously  goes 
hand  and  hand  with  the  first;  however,  the  distinction  here 
is  that  now  the  husband  acquires  increased  family  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  must  incorporate  spouse  career  needs  into  his 
career  decisions.  Furthermore,  this  career  decision  process 
in  dual  career  households  has  changed  from  consolidating  the 
husband  and  wife  career  requirements  to  consolidation  of 
husband  needs  and  wife  needs  and  family  needs. 

The  potential  effects  of  family  related  problems  within 
the  Navy  are  numerous,  especially  as  they  relate  to  career 
intention  and  subsequent  career  decisions.  The  Navy  may  not 
be  able  to  continue  to  make  the  same  kinds  of  demands  upon 
officers  whose  feunilies  include  a  spouse  with  a  career. 
Continued  dememds  for  long  hours,  frequent  family  separa¬ 
tions  and  trcuisfers  may  be  too  expensive  in  manpower  losses 
if  officers  view  these  realities  as  dilemmas  and  resign 
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their  commissions  [Suter,  1979].  Derr  [1979];  Mohr, 

Holzbach,  and  Morrison  [1980]  argue  that  a  major  issue  in 
officer  retention  and  productivity  is  how  the  Navy  career 
impacts  on  and  is  reacted  to  by  the  spouse  and  the  family. 

Hall’s  conclusions  [Arima,  1981]  about  dual  career 
faunilies  in  the  military  are:  1)  stresses  of  a  two*‘Career 
relationship  are  greater  when  at  least  one  party  is  in  the 
military  than  when  one  or  both  are  in  non-military  careers; 

2)  if  one  partner  is  non-military  and  the  other  is  military, 
the  importemce  of  flexibility  in  the  non-military  career 
cannot  be  overstated;  3)  if  both  partners  are  in  the 
military,  at  least  one  should  be  in  a  highly  mobile  branch; 

4)  informal  skills  with  one's  dataller  are  especially 
important  for  two-career  couples;  5)  a  delayed  family  (or 
no  family)  may  fit  with  two  military  careers  than  a  family 
started  in  the  early  or  mid  20 *s  because  with  more  seniority 
both  partners  are  in  a  better  position  to  influence  their 
organizations  for  more  flexibility;  and  6)  a  realistic  career 
preview  is  essential. 

Traditional  personnel  policies  and  practices  are  no 
longer  adequate  to  meet  the  changing  needs  and  problems 
presented  by  dual  career  couples  and  the  family-oriented 
employee.  Hall  and  Hall  [1978]  suggest  an  effective 
compemy  program  for  dealing  with  dual  career/family  issues, 
should  contain  the  following  components: 
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»dual  career  audit  (i.e.  recognize  the  problem}. 

»sp)ecial  recruiting  techniques  (preselection  job  preview, 
d;ial  recruiting,  and  couple  counseling  and  orientation). 

^revision  of  career  development  and  transfer  policies. 

» revision  of  nepotism  policies. 

» assistance  for  couples  in  career  management. 

a» developing  family  amd  spouse  opportunities  for  company 
involvement. 

training  couples  in  career  coping  and  problem  solving. 

^setting  up  support  structures  for  transfers  and  reloca¬ 
tion  (i.e.  spouse  employment  services,  child-care 
services,  buying  and  selling  a  home,  advance  information 
about  new  community,  help  in  planning  and  coping  with 
transfer) . 

^provide  local  support  services. 

^provide  couple  counseling. 

The  Navy  has  already  addressed  the  areas  emphasized 
above.  In  1978,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (CNO)  high¬ 
lighted  support  to  families  as  part  of  his  number  one 
objective,  and  the  first  Navy-wide  Family  Awareness 
Conference  recommended  the  creation  of  a  special  office  to 
provide  leadership  and  coordination  for  the  Navy's  expanding 
efforts  on  behalf  of  feutiilies.  As  a  result,  the  Family 
Support  Prograun  (OP-152)  was  established  to  improve  the 
awareness  of,  and  access  to,  reliable  and  useful  information, 
resources  and  services  that  support  and  guide  the  lives  of 
Navy  faunilies.  The  focal  point  for  these  services  is 
the  Family  Service  Center  (FSC)  of  which  there  are  22 
funded  with  a  total  of  62  planned  by  FY84.  The  general 
services  provided  by  the  FCS's  are: 
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» counseling  (marriage ,  individual ,  families,  children), 
information  and  referral, 
consumer  education . 

^relocation  assistance. 

^retired  affairs. 

»  newcomer  orientation. 

»  crisis  intervention. 

^  legal  assistance. 

»  financial  counseling  and  education. 

»  general  family  assistance. 

The  general  family  assistance  category  includes  tax 
assistance,  single  parent  services.  Ombudsman  support 
services,  assistemce  during  family  separation,  foreign  born 
spouse  assistance,  family  development  and  education, 
assistance  to  families  with  handicapped  children,  and  spouse 
employment.  Additionally,  in  a  breakdown  of  the  precentages 
of  the  kinds  of  services  sought  at  the  FCS^s,  the  general 
faunily  assistance  category  accounted  for  34  percent  during 
the  January-March  1982  quarter. 

The  Navy  is  also  committed  to  the  unique  needs  of  work¬ 
ing  parents.  Currently  there  are  73  child  care  centers 
with  programmed  funding  to  upgrade  these  facilities  and  hire 
at  least  one  professional  director  for  each  center. 
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B.  PURPOSE  OF  STUDY 

The  Navy  has  long  recognized  the  importance  of  its  Navy 
feunilies  with  recent  experiences  indicating  that  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  of  Navy  personnel  are  making  career  decisions 
based  on  family  issues,  spouse attitude,  and  the  qiiality 
of  their  service  life  [Zech,  1982] . 

Since  1960  the  percentage  of  married  military  personnel 
has  increased  from  30  percent  to  55  percent,  and  in  today's 
Navy,  more  than  80  percent  of  the  careerists  are  married 
[Zech,  1982].  A  careerist  is  defined  as  beyond  the  first 
enlistment,  for  enlisted  personnel,  and  beyond  the  minimum 
service  requirement  plus  two  years  (MSR+2) ,  for  officer 
personnel.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  improve  the 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  the  spouse  and  family  on 
the  Surface  Warfare  Officer's  career  intention. 

C ,  RESEARCH  QUESTION 

In  general  the  research  question  can  be  stated  as 
follows:  IVhat  is  the  effect  of  household  career  status 
(i.e.  single  career  family  vs.  dual  career  family)  and 
family  responsibilities  (i.e.  children  vs.  no  children)  on 
the  Surface  Warfare  Officer's  career  intention,  and  to  what 
extent  can  conventional  understanding  explain  the  effects? 
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II.  REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  identify  theoretical 
constructs  which  might  differ  across  household  career  status 
(single  career  vs.  dual  career)  and  family  responsibility 
(children  vs.  no  children)  and  also  be  related  to  the  out¬ 
come  of  career  intention.  The  theory  applied  will  be 
turnover  theory. 

A.  TURNOVER  THEORY 

Of  the  four  voluntary  turnover  theories  reviewed  by 
Swenson  [1982] ,  one  prevails  as  relevant  in  identifying 
constrv^cts  that  aid  in  predicting  career  intent  of  Surface 
Warfare  Officers  in  this  study.  The  theory  is  that  devel¬ 
oped  by  Steers  and  Mowday  [1981] . 

The  Steers  and  Mowday  model  considers  voluntary  turnover 
as  a  function  of: 

»  individual  characteristics. 

»  job  expectations  and  values. 

available  information  about  job(s)  and  organization (s) . 
w.  alternative  job  opportunities. 
m-  economic  and  market  conditions. 

organizational  characteristics  and  experience. 

» job  performance  level. 

»  affective  responses  to  job. 

»  efforts  to  change  situation. 
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»  non-work  influences  on  staying  or  leaving. 

desire/intent  to  stay  or  leave. 

»  search  for  more  preferable  alternatives . 

»  alternative  modes  of  accomodations. 

»  decision  to  stay  or  leave. 

From  this  model  two  constructs  warrant  consideration 
and  inclusion  in  this  study.  These  are:  1)  organizational 
characteristics  cuid  experience  (career  and  assignment  pro¬ 
cess)  ,  and  2)  non-work  influences  on  staying  or  leaving 
(spouse  involvement  and  family  disruptions) . 

B.  RESEARCH  FINDINGS 

Contemporary  literature  abounds  v;ith  excellent  career 
managing  information  and  research  within  organizations. 

Hall  [1976]  states,  "the  term  career  suffers  from  surplus 
meanings."  A  career  can  be  defined  as  advancement,  as  a 
profession,  as  a  lifelong  sequence  of  jobs,  or  as  a  lifelong 
sequence  of  role-related  experiences.  London  and  Stumpf 
[1982]  define  a  career  as  a  sequence  of  work-related  posi¬ 
tions  occupied  throughout  a  person's  life.  Derr  [1977] 
considers  a  career  as  a  sequence  of  work-related  experiences 
which  reflects  how  a  person  thinks  auid  acts  over  time 
regarding  his  own  internal  definition  of  work  success. 
Furthermore,  the  U.S.  Navy's  Unrestricted  Line  Officer 
Career  Planning  Guidebook  [1979]  defines  career  as  a 
progression  of  billet  assignments  with  each  assignment 
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increasing  the  level  of  responsibility  required  and 
utilizing  past  experience,  training,  and  education. 

Hall  [1976]  provides  a  svunmary  of  recent  research  and 
theory  of  careers  in  organizations  and  presents  an  organi¬ 
zational  approach  to  career  development.  He  further  explains 
how  sound  recommendations  can  be  made,  based  on  theory  and 
research  with  careful  consideration  given  to  the  character¬ 
istics  of  individuals  and  the  specific  impacts  of  organiza¬ 
tions  on  people.  London  and  Stumpf's  [1982]  treatment  of 
careers  is  focused  toward  individuals  attempting  to  manage 
their  own  careers  and  the  careers  of  others.  Also  presented 
are  summaries  of  recent  research  and  theory. 

Germane  to  this  study  is  a  review  of  the  literature 
pertaining  to  a  Naval  Officer's  career  development,  career 
planning,  the  assignment/detailing  process,  and  retention. 

1.  Naval  Officer  Career  Development  and  Career  Planning 
Career  development  is  defined  by  London  and  Stumpf 
[1982]  as  the  activities  individuals  participate  in  to 
improve  themselves  relative  to  their  current  planned  work- 
roles  and  the  activities  that  orgauiizations  sponsor  to  help 
ensure  that  individuals  will  meet  or  exceed  their  further 
human  resource  requirements. 

Although  org6uiizations  and  individuals  have 
increased  their  interest  in  career  issues  the  military  tends 
to  take  a  reactive  position  after  there  is  a  negative  impact 
on  the  organization  [Ilorrison,  and  Cook,  1982]  .  In  an 
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effort  to  develop  and  evaluate  application  derived  from 
career  theory  (i.e.  stage  theory  euid  decision  theory) 
Morrison  and  Cookes  [1982]  Multiple-Cohort  Longitudinal 
Study  postulates  that  "variations  in  career  development 
patterns,  career  intentions,  performance  and  continuance 
with  the  organization  will  be  a  f\inction  of  the  interaction 
between  individual,  organization,  social,  and  environmental 
factors  over  time."  They  further  attempt  to  assist  the 
military  in  improving  the  career  management  system  by 
"integrating  the  individual's  need  to  enhance  feelings  of 
success  with  organizational  requirements." 

In  an  historical  data  analysis  of  Surface  Warfare 
Officers,  Campbell  [1980]  investigated  developmental  charac 
teristics,  apart  from  performance,  which  distinguished 
careers  of  command-at-sea  selectees.  He  concluded  that 
there  is  a  wide  variety  of  career  development  opportunities 
in  the  SVIO  community  and  that  no  absolute  career  path  to 
command  exists.  However,  a  Lieutenant  Commander  Executive 
Officer  afloat  tour  is  essential  to  remain  competitive. 

This  is  supported  in  the  Unrestricted  Line  Officer  Career 
Planning  Guidebook  [1979]  . 

Career  planning  is  defined  as  the  process  of  gener¬ 
ating  action  steps  for  individuals  to  progress  along 
alternative  pathways,  in  work  systems,  and  it  must  unite 
organizational  planning  with  individual's  needs,  capabili¬ 
ties,  and  aspirations.  Parish  [1979]  concluded  in  his 
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study  of  promotions  that  an  officer  must  understand  the 
effects  of  certain  influences  on  promotion,  so  that  he  can 
adjust  the  development  of  his  own  career  to  realize  his 
career  expectations.  Nedelog  [1975]  in  studying  twice 
failed  selected  for  promotion  of  lieutenants  concluded 
that  poor  management  in  the  officers  career  planning  and  a 
lack  of  "career  enhancing"  billets  contributed  to  being 
"passed  over."  By  applying  Schein*s  career  anchor  concepts 
to  five  Naval  officer  communities,  Derr  [1979]  determined 
dominant  career  anchor  profiles  exist  and  affect  career 
planning  decisions.  In  addressing  problems  in  career 
planning  and  development,  Louis  [Arima,  1981]  emphasized 
the  need  for  organizations  to  have  a  more  up-to-date  view 
towards  the  "total  life"  of  the  individual. 

2 .  Assignment/Detailing  Process 

The  actual  process  of  reassigning  officers  is  a 
distribution  function  that  is  constrained  by  the  numbers  of 
billets  to  be  filled  and  the  number  of  officers  to  be  moved 
[Panchura,  1979] .  Within  the  detailing  process  there  are 
three  objectives  (the  Triad  of  Navy  Detailing)  which  must  be 
balanced;  1)  meet  the  needs  of  the  Navy,  2)  enhance  the 
professional  development  of  the  officer,  and  3)  ensure  the 
continued  professional  motivation  and  dedication  of  the 
officer  (i.e.  satisfy  personal  needs) .  In  his  survey  of 
Naval  Postgraduate  School  students  Pamchura  [1979]  found 
Naval  officers  have  definite  perceptions  as  to  the 
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desirability  of  billets.  The  officer's  perceptions  indicated 
the  assignment/detailing  process  does  consider  personal  and 
career  needs,  but  that  the  needs  of  the  Navy  determined  the 
ultimate  duty  station.  Furthermore,  the  major  factors 
related  to  satisfaction  of  the  detailing  process  were  the 
fulfillment  of  personal  needs  and  the  assignment  to  a  billet 
perceived  to  promote  overall  career  development. 

The  importance  of  reviewing  the  literature  of  the 
assignment/detailing  process  is  the  relationship  of  the 
process  to  career  intentions  and  retention.  Estabrooks 
[1981]  examined  how  the  billet  assignment  process  was 
related  to  career  intentions.  He  concluded  that  a  strong 
relationship  exists  between  unfavorable  assignments  and 
willingness  to  resign.  The  two  strongest  predictors  of 
career  intent  change  were  the  new  billet  desirability  and 
satisfaction  with  the  detailing  process.  His  findings 
concurred  with  Derr's  [1980]  that  the  more  senior  the 
officer  the  more  favorable  the  career  intention,  which  may 
indicate  senior  officers  are  more  willing  to  endure  until 
retirement.  Derr  [1980]  investigated  billets  and  their 
relationship  to  retention  with  the  context  of  individual ' s 
career-life  decisions;  and  Holzback,  Morrison,  and  Mohr 
[1980]  explored  the  assignment  process  eind  its  relation  to 
SWO  retention.  These  studies  concluded  that  a  relationship 
does  exist  between  assignments  and  retention  and  between  the 
assignment  process  and  retention.  Specifically,  informal 
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notification  time  of  reassignment  is  the  most  important 
element ,  and  location  is  the  single  most  important  assignment 
outcome.  Arima  [1981]  determined  that  an  individual  officer 
has  a  set  of  personal  values,  family  considerations,  pres¬ 
sures,  and  career  alternatives  outside  the  military  that 
affect  his  acceptamce  of  assignments.  Furthermore,  greater 
sensitivity  to  personal  and  career  needs  would  get  greater 
commitment  from  the  officer  and  his  family.  Finally,  an 
assignment  model  is  proposed  [Russell,  1982]  to  assist  the 
det/iler.  Implicit  in  the  model  is  the  need  to  consider 
individual  needs . 

3 .  Officer  Retention 

As  previously  stated,  retention  is  a  critical  and 
serious  problem  in  the  all-volunteer  force.  In  an  early 
study  [Fawcett  and  Skelton,  1966],  a  comparative  analysis 
of  relevant  factors  affecting  retention  of  junior  officers 
in  the  Navy  and  junior  executives  in  industry  found  bc^’’,  had 
similiar  problems  in  selecting  a  career.  Nevertheles.^ ,  it: 
is  up  to  the  Navy  to  make  a  Naval  career  more  appealing,  to 
its  junior  officers,  than  industry.  Holzbach  [1979] 
examines  the  SWO  community  and  attempts  to  diagnosis  the 
retention  problem,  establishes  a  strategy  for  action,  and 
suggests  further  research.  He  concludes  that  family  issues 
and  the  assignment  process  are  potential  reasons  for  junior 
officer  resignation  decisions. 
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In  addressing  personnel  policies  associated  with 


junior  officer  retention  Derr  [1980]  found  six  major  reasons 
associated  with  junior  officers  resigning  their  commissions, 
and  again  family  issues  continue  to  prevail.  Weitzm£ui  and 
Robertson  [1979]  examined  retention  using  structural  pattern 
analysis  (SPA)  models  and  Parker  [1979]  used  an  economic 
retention  model  to  relate  retention  of  Lieutenants  to 
economic  control  variables. 

4.  Dual  Career  Families 

Within  the  past  decade,  the  dual  career  family 
literature  has  evolved  from  descriptive  studies  primarily 
focused  upon  the  families  [Rapoport  and  Rapoport,  1971]  to 
studies  addressing  the  organizational,  social,  and  economic 
impact  of  dual  career  families  upon  society  [Hall  and  Hall, 
1978].  Rapoport  and  Rapoport  [1971]  defined  the  dual  career 
family  as  "one  in  which  both  heads  of  household  pursue 
careers  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  a  family  life  together." 

The  increase  in  dual  career  fcunilies  has  come  about 
due  to  two  social  phenomena;  1)  The  rapid  increase  of  women 
in  the  workforce  and  2)  The  shift  in  values  moving  from 
traditional  success  ethic  toward  the  quality  of  life  ethic 
[Hall  and  Hall,  1978]);  therefore,  it  is  imperative  that 
organizations  understand  the  impacts  and  develop  strategies 
to  cope  with  dual  career  families.  Dual  career  couples 
impact  on  the  organizational  effects  of  recruiting,  schedul¬ 
ing,  transfer/relocation,  promotion  and  career  development 
[Hall  and  Hall,  1978]. 
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Hall  and  Hall  [1978]  further  conclude  that  dual 


career  couples  impart  more  personal  choice  in  their  career 
decisions  because  they  are  less  willing  to  sacrifice  family 
and  personal  needs.  Thus,  dual  career  couples  consider  the 
career  as  flexible  whereas  the  family  is  not  flexible. 

Characteristics  of  early  and  mid-career  couples 
follow  [Hall  cUid  Hall,  1979]: 

Characteristics  of  Early  Career  Couples 

1.  The  need  for  both  partners  to  develop  skills,  gain 
experience,  and  establish  themselves. 

2.  Career  opportunities  force  family  decisions  which 
primarily  benefit  one  partner's  career. 

3.  Mutually  intense  commitment  to  respective 
careers. 

4.  Little  knowledge  of  managing  a  two-career  family. 

5.  Lack  of  experience  in  problem  solving  around  career 
or  fcimily  problems. 

6.  Fear  of  the  organization,  job  insecurity,  and  treat¬ 
ing  the  organization  as  if  it  is  totally  inflexible 
to  individual  needs. 

Characteristics  of  Mid-Career  Couples 

1.  Career  versus  family  conflicts  over  children  and 
relocation. 

2.  Alternative  career  paths  which  accommodate  family 
needs  are  viewed  as  viable. 

3.  More  clearly  defined  career  and  family  priorities 
and  goals. 

4.  Commitment  to  the  family  unit. 
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5.  Improved  ability  to  plcin  cuid  cope  as  a  function  of 
experience  in  problem  solving  career-^family  issues. 

6.  Less  fear  of  the  organization,  more  sharing  of 
career-family  concerns,  and  willingness  to  test  the 
organization's  flexibility. 

7.  Acceptance  of  the  career  as  flexible  and  the  feunily 
as  a  given. 

Rapoport  and  Rapoport  [1977]  re-excunined  dual  career 
families  in  Britian.  They  addressed  the  many  social  and 
emotional  problems  encountered  by  dual  career  families.  In 
similar  literature  it  was  found  that  wives  of  dual  career 
families  tend  to  come  from  a  higher  social  auid  economic 
class  than  their  husbands  and  that  money  is  not  a  driving 
force  [St  John-Parsons ,  1978];  organizations  must  be  educated 
to  the  needs  of  dual  career  couples  [Wallston,  Foster, 

Berger,  1978];  both  men  and  women  share  family  responsibili¬ 
ties  [Weingarten,  1978] ;  job  satisfaction  is  related  to  the 
number  of  children  [Bryson,  Bryson,  and  Johnson,  1978] ; 
dual  career  families  are  more  inner-directed  (i.e.  the 
tendency  for  a  person  to  act  upon  and  be  guided  by  his  own 
principles  or  motives  in  contrast  to  responding  to  external 
pressures)  auid  flexible  in  applying  personal  values  than 
single  career  families  [Huser  and  Grant,  1978] . 

^Thile  researching  dual  career  families  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  it  became  apparent  that  the  subject  has  received 
increasing  attention.  The  results  of  a  survey  of  Army 
offficers  [Hall,  1981]  indicated  that  conflicts  between  the 
demands  of  the  Army  and  needs  of  the  family  present  an 
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extremely  serious  problem.  Three  of  the  four  most  important 
reasons  for  resigning  involved  the  family  (separation, 
stability,  emd  spouse's  feelings). 

Suter  [1979]  exaunined  the  difference  in  attitudes 
and  behavior  of  dual  career  families  as  to  career  inten¬ 
tions,  career  satisfaction,  smd  family  services  within  the 
Navy.  There  were  significant  differences  in  age,  rank, 
designator,  and  intent.  Also  the  biggest  problem  was  the 
lack  of  geographical  stediility.  Henderson  [1981]  in  inves¬ 
tigating  dual  career  families  within  the  Coast  Guard  Officer 
Corps  auid  adequacy  of  the  Coast  Guard's  policies  toward 
these  families  observed  significant  differences  among  three 
life  styles  (dual  career,  single  income,  and  dual  income)  in 
the  number  of  children,  age  for  spouse  to  resume  employment, 
education  level  of  spouse,  and  feelings  toward  detailer. 
Again,  geographic  stability  is  the  biggest  problem  dual 
career  families  cope  with. 

5.  Families  in  the  Military 

This  final  section  reviews  the  literature  pertaining 
to  the  effects  of  the  military  way  of  life  on  the  spouse  and 
family.  The  Navy  has  long  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
family  and  realize  that  the  "normal"  rigors  of  military  life 
are  difficult  [Zech,  1982]. 

An  early  study  of  family  disruptions  during  the 


moving  process  of  Army  enlisted  personnel  [Marsh,  1970] 
determined  that  a  relationship  exists  between  the  aunount  of 


disruption  and  rank,  number  of  children,  and  ages  of  children. 
He  postulated  that  families  who  have  less  contact  with  extra 
family  resources  (i.e.  community,  local  services,  friends 
etc.)  experienced  more  family  disruptions;  however,  having 
a  new  assignment  perceived  as  career  enhancing  eased  these 
burdens.  In  ex2unining  the  perceptions  of  Navy  wives  toward 
Navy  life,  Muldrow  [1971]  found,  in  general,  wives  are 
happy  with  the  Navy  but  that  family  separation,  pay  and 
lengths  of  deployment  are  the  most  unfavorable  aspects  of 
Navy  life.  The  results  of  a  Navy  wives  study  [Grace, 

Steiner,  and  Holoter,  1976]  validated  the  results  of  a 
previous  survey  of  attitudes  or  enlisted  wives  and  their 
impact  on  reenlistment.  Their  conclusions  were  that  wives 
generally  have  a  favorable  attitude  toward  Navy  life  but 
that  recent  attitudes  are  leas  favorable  than  previously 
observed;  more  wives  are  working  outside  the  home;  dislike 
family  separations;  and  have  increased  difficulty  in  getting 
assistance  when  the  husband  is  away. 

McCubbin,  Dahl,  and  Hunter  [1976]  provides  a  compre¬ 
hensive  review  of  military  family  research  from  1940  to 
1975.  The  topics  covered  include  mobility,  child  adjustment, 
separation,  families  in  transition,  family  stress,  etc.,  and 
an  annotated  bibliography.  A  critical  point  made  is  "the 
two  social  institutions,  the  military  and  the  family,  compete 
for  the  same  resource,  the  serviceman." 
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Derr's  [1979]  study  of  the  impact  of  spouses  and 
families  across  Naval  officers  career  stages  revealed  the 
lack  of  research  in  individual  choices  in  Naval  officer 
career  decisions.  He  provides  a  detailed  presentation  of 
three  career-f£unily  stages  of  the  Naval  officer.  In 
exploring  career-family  concerns,  he  notes  that... "many 
junior  officers  found  their  seniors  unsympathetic ...  to 
family  oriented  values."  There  appears  to  be  a  "conflict  of 
values  between  young  officer  couples  and  their  seniors. 
Research  shows  that  for  many  younger  persons,  self-family 
development  and  lifestyle  have  often  replaced  work  as  the 
primary  value"  [Estabrooks,  1981]. 

Githens  [1979]  analysis  of  Navy  officer  Exit  State¬ 
ments  showed  the  deprivation  of  home  life/family  separation 
to  be  the  number  one  reason  for  leaving  the  service;  however, 
he  cautions  that  officers  are  usually  rationalizing  their 
reason  for  leaving  when  filling  out  the  statement. 

In  an  Air  Force  study,  Carr  [1980]  expresses  the 
need  for  the  military  to  understand  the  military  families 
composition  because  the  family  is  a  primary  and  integral 
component  of  military  policy.  Also,  fewer  Air  Force  wives 
are  sacrificing  their  own  careers  or  family  goals. 

Addressing  the  SWO  Junior  officer  retention  problem 
Mohr,  Holzbach,  and  Morrison  [1981]  examined  the  spouse's 
influence  on  career  decisions.  Their  findings  imply  that 
wives  have  a  major  impact  on  their  husbands  careers,  that 
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separation  is  the  least  favorable  aspect  of  the  Navy,  that 
those  wives  supportive  of  a  Navy  career  are  more  involved 
socially  and  emotionally,  that  single  career  wives  have 
greater  support  toward  the  Navy  than  dual  career  couples, 
and  that  wives  with  children  take  longer  to  adjust  to  loca¬ 
tion  cheinges.  However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  no 
difference  existed  in  average  career  intent  between  married 
and  single  officers.  Table  I  provides  a  summary  of  the 
research  findings. 

This  chapter  provided  a  review  of  the  literature  and 
from  this  a  number  of  constructs  cem  be  identified  from  the 
perspective  of  turnover  theory  and  research  findings  regard¬ 
ing  career  intent  and  the  effect  of  household  career  status 
and  family  responsibility.  Figure  2,1  provides  a  summary 
of  the  constructs  identified. 

Research  findings  suggest  that  notification  time 
[Holzback  et.al.,  1980;  Arima,  1981;  Estabrooks,  1981], 
spouse  involvement  [Hall  emd  Hall,  1978;  Mohr  et.al.,  1981], 
and  family  disruptions  [Marsh,  1970;  McCubbin  et.al.,  1976] 
offer  potential  for  explaining  career  intentions.  There¬ 
fore,  these  scune  constructs  may  offer  potential  for 
explaining  the  effects  of  household  career  status  and 
fcunily  responsibility. 
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Russall  (1982)  -  Naval  Officers  Assignment  process  Model  to  assist  detailer  is 


CONSTRUCTS 


Assignment  process 

informal  notification  time 
formal  notification  time 

Spouse  involvement 

in  reassignment  decisions 
in  major  career  decisions 

Family  disruptions 
spouse  employment 
disruption  of  faunily  schooling 
out  of  pocket  expenses 
disruption  of  social  relations 
family  separation 


Figure  2.1.  Construct  Summa -v. 
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The  discussion  thus  far  leads  to  the  following 
hypotheses : 

Hi  Single  career  households  will  have  greater  career 
intention  than  dual  career  households  and  no  family 
responsibility  groups  will  have  less  career  intention 
than  groups  with  family  responsibility. 

H2  a)  F2unily  disruptions  will  vary  across  household 

career  status  and  faimily  responsibility  with  dual 
career  households  experiencing  greater  disruptions 
than  single  career  households  aind  no  children 
families  experiencing  less  disruptions  than 
families  with  children. 

b)  Spouse  involvement  in  career  decisions  will  vary 
across  household  career  status  and  family 
responsibility  with  dual  career  households  having 
more  involvement  than  single  career  households 
cuid  no  children  families  having  less  involvement 
than  families  with  children, 
cl  Adequacy  of  notification  of  reassignment  will  vary 
across  household  career  status  and  family  respon¬ 
sibility  with  dual  career  households  less 
satisfied  with  notification  than  single  career 
households  and  no  children  families  more  satisfied 
with  notification  than  families  with  children. 
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H3  Career  intention  is;  1)  negatively  related  to  feunily 
disruptions,  2)  positively  related  to  spouse  involve¬ 
ment  in  career  decision  process,  euid  3)  positively 
related  to  adequacy  of  notification  of  reassignment. 

H4  Differences  in  career  intent  across  household  career 
status  and  feunily  responsibilities  will  be  reduced 
when  family  disruptions,  spouse  involvement  in  career 
decision  process,  and  adequacy  of  notification  of 
reassignment  are  held  constant. 

Figure  2.2  displays  the  relationships  to  be  tested 
by  these  hypotheses.  Additionally,  interactive  effects  of 
household  career  status  X  family  responsibility  X  rank  will 
be  explored. 


and  H4 

I 


Household  Career  „2  Process  Outcome 

Status  and  Family  - — - ►  Variables  - ^  Variables 

Responsibility 


Figure  2.2.  Summary  of  Relationships  to  be  Tested. 


The  next  chapter  discusses  the  methodology  to  be 
used  in  testing  the  hypotheses  developed  in  this  chapter. 
General  design,  survey  questionnaire,  sample,  study  varia¬ 
bles,  and  method  of  data  analysis  are  discussed. 
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III.  METHODOLOGY 


A.  GENERAL  DESIGN 

This  research  is  a  survey  field  study  of  the  Surface 
Warfare  Officer  community,  which  represents  approximately 
19  percent  of  the  United  States  Navy.  An  abstract  of  the 

i 

I 

variedsles  of  interest  was  obtained  from  a  previously  prepared 
auid  administered  survey  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  A) .  The 
dependent  variable  of  interest  is  career  intention.  Statis¬ 
tical  cuialyses  in  testing  the  hypotheses  were  conducted, 
utilizing  the  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences 
[Nie,  Hull,  Jenkins,  Steinbrenner,  and  Bent,  1975]. 

B .  SAMPLE 

The  target  population  is  the  Surface  Warfare  Officer 
community,  which  is  composed  of  officers  with  designators 
,  lllX  (SWO  qualified)  aind  116X  (in  training  for  SWO  qualifi¬ 

cation)  ranging  in  rank  from  Ensign  to  Admiral.  However, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  study  only  the  ranks  Ensign  (01)  to 
Commander  (05)  are  of  interest.  Table  II  describes  the 
Navy  officer  population  (01  to  05). 

C .  SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  Surface  Warfare  Career  Questionnaire  is  part  of  a 
larger  research  project  being  conducted  by  the  Navy  Personnel 
Research  and  Development  Center  (NPRDC)  San  Diego,  Ca.  The 
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NAVAL  OFFICER  POPULATION  (01  TO  05) 
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research  was  initiated  in  support  of  a  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  request  to  determine  factors  in  the  Navy^s  career 
management  system  that  affect  officer  career  decision¬ 
making  and  action.  The  questionnaire  was  intended  to 
survey  approximately  8,000  randomly  selected  Surface  Warfare 
Officers  (year  group  61  to  80)  over  a  period  of  time.  The 
major  sections  of  the  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  A)  provide 
questions  regarding:  1)  background  information,  2)  profes¬ 
sional  qualifications,  3)  present  assignment  experience, 

4)  assignment  process,  5)  decision  process,  6)  career  manage¬ 
ment,  7)  career  attitudes,  8)  education,  9)  training  and 
professional  development,  and  10)  supplemental  questions. 

In  this  study  additional  background  information  was  provided 
from  the  Officer  Master  File  (i.e.  active  duty  entry  base 
date,  commissioning  date,  initial  gain  to  active  duty  date, 
primary  dependents,  commissioning  source,  year  group,  and 
quality  index) . 

D.  STUDY  VARIABLES 

This  section  describes  the  variables  used  during 
analysis,  presents  the  actual  survey  item,  and  explains  the 
concepts  to  be  measured.  Each  variable  was  considered  to  be 
a  measure  of  one  of  the  broad  constructs:  1)  household 
career  status,  2)  family  responsibility,  3)  length  of  ser¬ 
vice,  4)  career  intent,  5)  family  disruptions,  6)  spouse 
involvement,  and  7)  assignment  process.  VJhile  many  of  the 
variables  were  useable  with  their  original  survey  codings, 
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some  variables  required  recoding  to  reflect  the  underlying 
construct, 

1.  Household  Career  Status 

Career  status  of  the  feimily  is  defined  here  as 
either  a  single  career  family  or  a  dual  career  family.  A 
single  career  family  is  one  in  which  the  spouse  is  employed 
as  a  full-time  homemaker;  where  as  a  dual  career  family  is 
one  in  which  the  spouse  is  employed  fulltime  in  any  occupa¬ 
tional  field  outside  the  home.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
study,  it  was  inferred  that  "primarily  employed"  means  the 
working  spouse  is  employed  fulltime  and  actively  involved  in 
her  career.  A  new  variable  (CAREER)  was  created  and  coded 
1)  single  career  and  2)  dual  career.  The  following  item  on 
the  survey  was  used; 

How  is  your  spouse  primarily  employed?  (choose  best 
response] 


1. 

Full-time  homemaker 

7. 

Consultant 

2. 

Secretary /clerical 

3. 

Business/Finance 

3. 

Teacher 

9. 

Navy  officer 

4. 

Nurse 

10. 

Navy  enlisted 

5. 

Engineer 

11. 

Other  military 

6. 

Other  professional 

12. 

Other 

2. 

Family  Responsibility 

Family  role  responsibilities  increase  with  the 

number  of  dependents  [Hall,  1976].  The  number  of  primary 
dependents  for  the  respondents  was  obtained  from  the  Officer 


Master  File.  It  is  a  one  character  alpha/ntuneric  code 
reflecting  the  primary  dependents.  The  variable  codes  were 
recoded  to  numeric.  It  was  determined  that  an  adequate 
representation  of  the  actual  degree  of  family  responsibility 
could  be  obtained  by  equating  faunilies  with  no  children  to 
"no  family  responsibilities, "  families  with  less  than  the 
median  number  of  children  to  "less  faunily  responsibilities" 
and  families  with  greater  than  the  median  number  of  children 
to  "more  family  responsibilities,"  To  accomplish  this  a  new 
variable  (FAMILY)  was  created  and  coded  1)  no  family  respon¬ 
sibility  and  2)  less  than  the  median  number  of  children  and 
3)  greater  than  the  median  number  of  children. 

3 ,  Length  of  Service 

Various  career  stage  theories  have  evolved  primaril 
from  Erikson's  Theory  of  Life  Stages  [Hall,  1976].  These 
theories  state  that  an  adult  develops  through  specific 
stages  or  steps  and  that  each  stage  is  bound  by  a  unique  age 
range.  To  be  "normal,"  an  individual  must  progress  from  one 
stage  to  the  next  at  a  specific  chronological  age  [Morrison 
and  Cook,  1982] .  Major  career  stage  models  are  presented  in 
Figure  3.1. 

A  related  issue  for  married  people  with  children  is 
the  fact  that  a  family  goes  through  life  stages  of  its  own 
and  these  faultily  stages  may  be  either  compatible  or  in 
conflict  with  the  career  stages  [Hall,  1976].  Furthermore, 
Hall  [1976]  found  pressures  from  the  home  increase  as  the 
family  grows .  44 


Hall  and 
Nouooim 


Dalton  and 
Montfleld 


Thonoson 


Hall  and 
Agg  Super 


(Source:  Morrison,  R.F.  and  Cook,  T.M.  "Military  Officer  Career 
Development  emd  Decision  Making:  A  Multiple-Cohort  Longitudinal 
Analysis  of  the  First  Twenty-Four  Years,"  NPRDC,  San  Diego, 
[March,  1982] ) . 


Figure  3.1.  Career  Stage  Models. 


Career  stages  within  the  Naval  Officer's  career 
exist;  however,  they  are  not  bound  by  a  unique  age  range, 
but  rather  by  a  range  of  years  of  commissioned  service 
(YCS) .  To  be  "normal,"  an  officer  must  progress  through 
promotion  flow  points  to  the  next  higher  rank.  Figure 
3.2  describes  the  promotion  flow  points  based  on  Years  of 
Commissioned  Service. 

Derr  [1979]  in  studying  marriage/family  issues  and 
life  styles  across  Naval  Officer  careers  concluded  there  are 
three  major  stages  in  the  Naval  Officers  career-family  life. 
The  most  salient  conclusion  is  that  there  is  a  strong  link 
at  all  stages  between  the  dynamics  of  family  life  and 
officer  productivity.  Table  IV  summarizes  Derr's  Naval 
Officer  Career  Stages. 


Grade  Of 

Promotion 

Flow  Points 

Ltjg 

2 

years 

Lt 

4 

years 

Lcdr 

9 

years 

Cdr 

14-15 

years 

Capt 

21-22 

years 

Cadm 

25 

years 

Figure  3.2. 

Promotion  Flow 

Points . 

The  above  discussion  indicates  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  include  the  effects  of  rank  in  any  analysis 
undertaken.  The  respondents  year  group  information. 
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TABLE  IV 


DERR'S  NAVAL  OFFICER  CAREER  STAGES 


Stage  Rank 

Early-  Ensign,  Ltjg 

career 


Mid-career  Lt ,  Lcdr 


Late-  Cdr ,  Capt 

career  Adm 


Major  Issues 

ascertain  if  he  wants  to  make 
the  Navy  a  career 

adjusting  to  Navy  way  of  life 

developing  a  work-family 
model 

more  sure  of  his  career 
anchor 

"questioning"  period 

family  issues  become  acute 

wife  is  greatest  impact  on 
career  decisions 

geographic  stability  is  key 
family  issue 

planning  for  transition  to 
retirement 

confronting  issue  of  aging 
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provided  from  the  Officer  Master  File,  was  recoded  to 
reflect  their  present  rank  as  follows: 

YG  80  Ensign 

YG  78-79  Lieutenant  (junior  grade) 

YG  74-77  Lieutenant 

YG  68-73  Lieutenant  Commander 

YG  61-67  Commander 

This  grouping  resulted  in  small  cell  sizes  for  the 
Ensign  (23)  and  Ltjg  (94)  rainks.  Therefore,  the  year  groups 
were  combined  into  two  groups,  1)  Junior  Officers  (Ensign, 
Ltjg,  and  Lt)  N  =  363  and,  2)  Senior/Career  Officers  (Lcdr 
and  Cdr) ,  N  *  913.  Eventhough  this  eased  interpretation  of 
results  across  ranks,  it  suggests  that  the  married  sample 
may  be  somewhat  biased  in  favor  of  senior/career  officers. 

In  the  sample  population  57  percent  were  senior  officers  and 
43  percent  were  junior  officers  where  as  in  the  married 
Scumple  the  percentages  were  72  and  28  respectively. 

4.  Career  Intent 

The  intensity  of  the  officers  desire  to  continue  his 
Naval  career  at  least  until  eligible  for  retirement  was 
obtained  directly  from  an  item  on  the  questionnaire.  The 
areas  on  the  scale  are  described,  in  terms  of  probability 
of  continuing  military  career,  to  provide  meaningful  refer¬ 
ence  points.  The  respondent  was  to  check  the  one  which 
most  closely  represents  his  current  level  of  career  intention. 
The  following  item  was  used  to  measure  career  intent: 
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How  certain  are  you  that  you  will  continue  an  active 
Navy  career  at  least  until  you  are  eligible  for 
retirement? 


1.  99.9-100%  I  am  virtually  certain  that  I  will  not 
leave  the  Navy  voluntarily  prior  to  becoming 
eligible  for  retirement. 

2.  90-99.8%  I  am  almost  certain  I  will  continue  my 
military  career  if  possible. 

3.  75-89.9%  I  am  confident  that  I  will  continue  my 
Navy  career  until  I  can  retire. 

4.  50-74.9%  I  probably  will  remain  in  Navy  until  I 
am  eligible  for  retirement. 

5.  25-49.9%  I  probably  will  not  continue  in  the  Navy 
until  I  am  eligible  for  retirement - 

6.  10-24.9%  I  am  confident  that  I  will  not  continue 
my  Navy  career  until  I  can  retire. 

7.  0.2-9. 9%  I  am  almost  certain  that  I  will  leave  the 
Navy  as  soon  as  possible. 

8.  0. 0-0.1%  I  am  virtually  certain  that  I  will  not 
voliantarily  continue  in  the  Navy  until  I  am 
eligible  for  retirement. 

5.  Family  Disruptions 

As  shown  previously,  March  [1970]  explored  fcunily 
disruption  associated  with  the  moving  process  and  McCubbin, 
Dahl,  Hunter  [1976]  presented  a  detailed  look  at  military 
family  problems.  It  would  have  been  desirable  to  have 
specific  items  which  would  measure  all  aspects  of  family 
disruptions.  However,  this  was  not  available  on  the  SWO 
career  questionnaire.  Therefore,  to  remove  this  problem 
and  still  obtain  an  accurate  measure  of  family  disruptions 
it  was  determined  that  looking  at  the  impact  of  a  permanent 
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change  of  station  (PCS)  move  would  suffice.  The  following 

questionnaire  item  was  used  to  generate  five  variables: 

Rank  order  the  following  items  according  to  the  severity 
of  their  impact  on  your  most  recent  PCS  move  (the  most 
severe  =  1) . 

a.  My  spouse's  employment 

b.  Disruptions  in  faunily  schooling 

c.  My  out-of-pocket  expenses 

d.  Disruptions  in  social  relations 

e.  The  moving  process  itself 

f.  My  unavailability  to  help  the  family  (deployed, 
for  example) . 

6 .  Spouse  Involvement 

Mohr,  Holzbach,  and  Morrison  [1981]  in  their  study 
of  junior  officers  found  there  was  a  significant  difference 
between  a  housewife  and  a  wife  employed  outside  the  home 
with  regard  to  their  participation  in  their  husbands  career. 
In  investigating  how  dual  career  couples  cope  with  problems , 
Hall  and  Hall  [1978]  contend  that  a  key  to  the  success  of 
dual  career  relationships  is  a  mutual  commitment  to  both 
careers. 

This  was  operationalized  in  two  ways.  First,  the 
amount  of  spouse  involvement  in  reassignment  decisions  and 
secondly,  the  amount  of  spouse  involvement  in  career 
decisions.  The  following  questionnaire  items  were  used  to 
measure  this  construct: 
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Respond  to  the  following  items  using  the  following 
scale: 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

I  defer  equal  I  decide 

to  spouse’s  partici-  alone 

wishes  pation 

How  involved  was  your  spouse  when  you  made  decisions  dur¬ 
ing  your  last  reassignment  (completing  the  Preference, 
Card  for  example) . 

How  involved  is  your  spouse  when  you  are  making  major 
career  decisions  such  as  staying  in  the  Navy,  choosing 
a  second  career,  retiring,  etc. 


It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  the  response  of  the  officer 
and  not  the  response  of  his  wife. 

7.  Assignment  Process 

The  literature  review  indicated  there  is  much 
concern  over  the  assignment  process  and  its  effect  on 
retention.  Arima  [1981]  and  Holzbach,  Morrison,  Mohr  [1980] 
found  career  intent  related  to  timeliness  of  assignment.  To 
measure  this,  specific  questions  were  used  from  the  survey. 
Thus  the  following  questions  measure  the  satisfactoriness  of 
the  amount  of  notification  of  reassignment; 

How  satisfactory  was  the  amount  of  notification  time  you 

received  for — 

more  just  cut  it 
th2m  about  too  totally 
N/A  enough  right  close  unsatisfactory 

a.  Informal  "TT  (  )  (  )  (  )  Tl  ^ 

notification 

b.  Formal  (  )  (  )  (  )  (  )  (  ) 

notification 
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The  "not  applicable"  responses  were  treated  as  missing 
values. 

E.  METHOD  OF  DATA  ANALYSIS 

Tables  V  to  VIII  summarize  the  statistical  techniques 
used  in  testing  the  hypotheses.  The  methods  used  include: 
6uialysis  of  variance,  analysis  of  covariance,  Pearson 
product-moment  correlations,  aind  multiple  regression.  The 
Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences  [Nie  et.al., 
1975]  was  used  in  the  euialyses. 

Chapter  IV  presents  the  test  results  for  the  four 
hypotheses  following  an  overview  of  the  sample  and  the 
study  variables. 
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IV.  RESULTS 


This  chapter  presents  the  results  of  the  four  hypotheses 
tests  following  an  overview  of  the  seunple  and  the  study 
variables. 

A.  OVERVIEW 

The  Surface  Warfare  Officer  community  is  one  of  the 
three  major  warfare  specialities  within  the  U.S.  Navy,  but 
only  represents  18.7  percent  of  the  total  Naval  Officer 
Corps.  The  sub-population  of  SWO,  ensign  to  commander,  is 
19.5  percent  of  the  total  Navy,  ensign  to  commander 
population.  The  SWO  01  to  05  sample  in  this  study  con¬ 
sisted  of  2859  usable  cases  which  is  24  percent  of  the  01 
to  05  SWO  community,  thus  representing  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  Navy's  SWO  community. 

The  typical  survey  respondent,  based  on  the  mean 
response,  was  a  male,  lieutenant  commander  with  12  years  of 
service,  married  with  two  children,  single  career  household, 
and  commissioned  through  an  OCS  program.  He  was  neutrally 
satisfied  with  his  Naval  career,  although  confident  he 
would  remain  on  active  duty  until  eligible  for  retirement. 

It  has  often  been  found  in  retention  studies  that  com¬ 
patibility  of  family  life  with  military  career  life  has 
affected  military  member's  decisions  regarding  retention 
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[McCubbinr  Hunter,  and  Dahl,  1978;  Suter,  1979].  Therefore, 
the  analysis  in  this  study  is  directed  toward  the  married 
Naval  officer  and  his  intention  to  make  the  Navy  a  career. 
The  married  officer  constitutes  a  significantly  large 
portion  of  the  total  Navy  Officer  Corps  and  the  SWO  commu¬ 
nity  as  presented  in  Figures  4.1  and  4.2. 

Table  IX  provides  respondent  background  characteristics 
by  marital  and  dependent  status.  As  shown,  21  percent  were 
single,  20  percent  were  married  with  no  children,  and  55.5 
percent  were  married  with  children.  Similar  characteristics 
of  married  respondents  by  household  career  status  are 
presented  in  Table  X.  This  shows  single  career  families 
make  up  51  percent  of  the  married  sample  and  49  percent  had 
spouses  employed  outside  the  home. 

B.  STUDY  VARIABLES 

Prior  to  conducting  any  detailed  analysis  of  the  married 
sample,  using  the  variables  of  interest,  it  was  prudent  to 
delete  all  missing  values  and  erroneously  coded  data,  in  a 
listwise  manner.  This  resulted  in  reducing  the  usable  cases 
to  N  *  1277,  which  is  58  percent  of  the  married  respondents. 
This  is  unfortunate;  however,  necessary  to  formally  test 
hypothesis  four.  Given  the  length  of  the  survey  (approxi¬ 
mately  1200  variables)  it  comes  as  little  surprise  that  so 
many  variables  have  missing  values.  Future  research  should 
investigate  the  extent  to  which  missing  values  may  have 
influenced  the  results. 
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TABLE  IX 


SAMPLE  CHARACTERISTICS  BY  MARITAL  STATUS  AND  DEPENDENT 
STATUS  BY  RANK,  COMMISSIONING  SOURCE,  AND  PRESENT  TOUR 


Sinaia 

Married 

Ho  Children 

Married 

w/Children 

Other 

1 

Total 

Min 

N 

(%) 

H 

(%) 

H 

(t) 

M 

(t) 

N 

(t) 

m 

»2 

(66.6) 

28 

(20.3) 

11 

(8.3) 

7 

(5.0) 

138 

(4.8) 

LTja 

224 

(50.9) 

131 

(29.8) 

73 

(2.7) 

12 

(2.7) 

440 

(15.4) 

» 

174 

(27,2) 

198 

(31.0) 

248 

(38.8) 

19 

(3.0) 

639 

(22.4) 

LCDS 

75 

(9.5) 

157 

(19.8) 

531 

(67.0) 

29 

(3.7) 

792 

(27.7) 

CDX 

37 

(4.4) 

66 

(7.8) 

724 

(85.2) 

23 

(2.7) 

850 

(29.7) 

Total 

S02 

(21) 

580 

120) 

1587 

(55.5) 

90 

(3) 

2859 

(100) 

COMUSSIOM  SOURCE 

USM 

1C2 

(19.4) 

202 

(24.2) 

452 

(54.2) 

If 

(2.2) 

834 

(29.2) 

NROTC 

1S3 

(26.4) 

136 

(25.4) 

338 

(46.2) 

14 

(1.9) 

731 

(25.6) 

ocs 

222 

(24.0) 

148 

(16.0) 

517 

(55.3) 

39 

(4.2) 

926 

(32.4) 

HESCP 

13 

(5.2) 

31 

(12.4) 

191 

(76.4) 

15 

(6.0) 

250 

(8.7) 

OTHER 

12 

(10.1) 

13 

(11.0) 

89 

(75.4) 

_4 

(4.0) 

118 

(4.1) 

Total 

602 

(21) 

580 

(20) 

1587 

(55.5) 

90 

(3) 

2859 

(100) 

PEESEMT  TOUR 

Sea 

439 

(27.6 

345 

(21.7) 

753 

(47.3) 

55 

(3.5) 

1592 

(55.7) 

Shore 

163 

(12,9) 

235 

(13.5) 

834 

(65.9) 

35 

(2.7) 

1267 

(44.3) 

Total 

602 

(21) 

580 

(20) 

1587 

(55.5) 

90 

(3) 

2859 

'lOOi 

rootnota 

^Ineludaa  tha  cataqorias  married  no  primary  dependents  and  dependent  children  with  no  spouse. 
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TABLE  X 


MARRIED  SAMPLE  BY  HOUSEHOLD  CAREER  STATUS 


Single 

Career 

Family 


Dual 

Career 

Family  Total 


RANK 

N 

(%) 

ENS 

9 

(17.6) 

LTJG 

69 

(32.1) 

LT 

233 

(50.6) 

LCDR 

400 

(58.6 

CDR 

409 

(52.7) 

Total 

1120 

(51) 

COMMISSION  SOURCE 

USNA 

348 

(53.0) 

NROTC 

260 

(49.1) 

OCS 

347 

(50.8) 

NESEP 

121 

(53.8) 

OTHER 

44 

(53.0) 

Total 

1120 

(51) 

PRESENT 

TOUR 

Sea 

563 

(50.3) 

Shore 

557 

(52.3) 

Total 

1120 

(51) 

N 

(%) 

N 

(%) 

42 

(82.4) 

51 

(2.3) 

146 

(67.9) 

215 

(9.8) 

227 

(49.4) 

460 

(21.1) 

283 

(41.4) 

683 

(31.3) 

367 

(47.3) 

776 

(35.5) 

1065 

(49) 

2185 

(100) 

308 

(47.0) 

656 

(30) 

270 

(50.9) 

530 

(24.3) 

336 

(49.2) 

683 

(31.3) 

104 

(46.2) 

225 

(10.3) 

39 

(47.0) 

83 

(3.8) 

1065 

(49) 

2185 

(100) 

557 

(49.7) 

1120 

(51.3) 

508 

(47.7) 

1065 

(48.7) 

1065 

(49) 

2185 

(100) 
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r  ' 


The  married  respondents  were  broken  down  into  seven 
categories:  1)  single  career  family  (n  »  710) ,  2)  dual 

career  family  (n  =  567)^  3)  married  with  no  children 
(n  =  256),  4)  married  with  less  than  the  median  n\imber  of 
children  (n  »  262) ,  5)  married  with  greater  them  the  median 
number  of  children  (n  *  258),  6)  junior  officers  (n  =  364), 
and  7)  senior  officers  (n  =  913).  These  categories  are 
used  extensively  throughout  all  the  analysis.  Table  XI 
presents  the  responses  to  each  study  variable  by  house¬ 
hold  career  status,  family  responsibility,  and  remk. 

C.  HYPOTHESES  TESTS 
1.  Hypothesis  1 

The  hypothesis  being  tested  is  that  single  career 
households  will  have  greater  career  intention  than  dual 
career  households  and  no  family  responsibility  groups  will 
have  less  career  intention  than  family  responsibility 
groups.  In  testing  this  hypothesis,  the  "classical  experi¬ 
mental  approach"  [Nie  et.al.  pg.  398]  of  analysis  of 
variance  (ANOVA)  was  performed  with  career  intent  as  the 
dependent  variable  and  household  career  status,  family 
responsibility,  emd  rank  as  the  independent  variables. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  are  summarized  in 
Tables  XII  and  XIII.  As  shown,  there  was  a  significant  main 
effect  for  family  responsibility  (p<.Q01)  and  rank  (p<.001). 
As  expected  however,  significant  interactions  exist  for 
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TABLE  XII 


HYPOTHESIS  1 

Dependent  variable 
Career  intent 


*p<.05 

**p<.001 


-  ANOVA  RESULTS  -  CAREER  INTENT 
N  =  1277 


Independent  variables 
Main  Effects 

Household  career  status 
Family  responsibility 
Rank 

2- Way  interactions 

Career  status  X  family 
responsibility 

Career  status  X  rank 

Family  responsibility 
X  rank 

3- Way  interactions 

Career  status  X  family 
responsibility  X  rank 


F 


.001 

37.210** 

406.676** 


3.729* 

.513 

10.226** 


.569 


Multiple  R^  .383 
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1 


household  career  status  X  family  responsibility  (p<.05)  and 

2 

family  responsibility  X  rank  (p<.001).  The  R  =  .364  with- 

2 

out  the  interactions  emd  R  -  .383  with  the  interactions. 

The  effects  are  therefore  non-additive.  Figure  4.3  provides 
a  graphic  presentation  of  the  relationship  between  the 
career  intent  dependent  variable  and  the  independent 
variables.  The  interactions  are  ordinal  in  nature  because 
with  seniority  comes  increased  career  intent,  regardless  of 
household  career  status  or  fcimily  responsibiity.  The  dual 
career  family,  with  more  than  two  children,  has  the  greatest 
career  intent  across  all  the  ranks  where  as  the  dual  career 
family,  with  no  children,  has  the  least  career  intent  across 
all  the  ranks.  This  is  particularly  true  for  the  junior 
officers. 

2 .  Hypothesis  2 

This  hypothesis  states  that;  a)  family  disruptions 
will  vary  across  household  career  status  and  faunily  respon¬ 
sibility  with  dual  career  households  experiencing  greater 
disruptions  than  single  career  households  and  no  children 
faunilies  exeriencing  less  disruptions  than  families  with 
children,  b)  spouse  involvement  in  career  decisions  will 
vary  across  household  career  status  and  family  responsi¬ 
bility  with  dual  career  households  having  more  involvement 
than  single  career  households  and  no  children  families  hav¬ 
ing  less  involvement  than  families  with  children,  c)  adequacy 
of  notification  of  reassignment  will  vary  across  household 
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career  status  and  faunily  responsibility  with  dual  career 
households  less  satisfied  with  notification  than  single 
career  households  and  no  children  feunilies  more  satisfied 
with  notification  than  families  with  children.  This  was 
tested  using  the  "classical  experimental  approach"  ANOVA. 

The  results  are  summarized  in  Table  XIV.  Significeuit  main 
effects  of  household  career  status  were  found  for:  disrupt 
my  spouse's  employment;  out  of  pocket  expenses;  disruption 
of  social  relations;  and  feunily  separation.  Significamt 
main  effects  of  family  responsibility  were  found  for; 
disrupt  my  spouse's  employment;  disruption  of  family 
schooling,  and  family  separation. 

These  results  provide  support  for  this  hypothesis 
with  regard  to  the  family  disruption  process  variables. 
However,  the  niimber  of  interactions  confuse  the 
interpretation.  For  example,  senior  officers,  in  general, 
perceive  greater  disruption  of  family  schooling  than  junior 
officers,  with  the  exception  of  dual  career  families  with 
no  children.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  age  of  the 
children.  Furthermore,  junior  officers  perceive  the  dis¬ 
ruptions  associated  with  family  separation  to  be  more  severe 
than  senior  officers,  with  the  exception  of  the  single 
career  household  with  no  children.  Graphic  presentations 
of  the  relationships  between  household  career  status, 
family  responsibility,  euid  rank  and  the  process  variables 

with  significant  interactions  are  provided  in  Figures  4.4 

2 

to  4.10.  As  shown  in  Table  XIV,  the  largest  R  's  obtained 
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Figure  4.4.  Relationship  Between  Household  Career  Status,  Family  Responsibility,  Rank 
and  Disruption  of  Spouse's  Employment. 
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Figure  4.7.  Relationship  Between  Household  Career  Status 
and  Disruption  of  Social  Relations. 
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Figure  4.8.  Relationship  Between  Household  Career  Status,  Family  Responsibility,  Rank 
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Figure  4.10.  Relationship  Between  Household  Career  Status,  Family  Responsibility,  Rank 
and  Formal  Notification  Time  Adequacy. 


were  for  disrupt  my  spouse's  employment  (.27)  and  disruption 
of  family  schooling  (.22). 

3.  Hypothesis  3 

This  hypothesis  states  that  career  intention  is: 

1)  negatively  related  to  family  disruptions,  2)  positively 
related  to  spouse  involvement  in  career  decision  process, 
and  3)  positively  related  to  adequacy  of  notification  of 
reassignment.  This  hypothesis  was  tested  using  Pearson 
product-moment  correlation  coefficients  and  multiple 

regression.  The  results  are  presented  in  Tables  XV  and  XVI. 

2 

The  R  indicates  approximately  35  percent  of  the 
variance  in  career  intent  can  be  explained  by  all  the  pro¬ 
cess  variables.  The  significant  variables  are;  disrupt 
my  spouse's  employment,  disruption  of  family  schooling,  out 
of  pocket  expenses,  disruption  of  social  relations,  spouse 
involvement  in  reassignment  decisions,  spouse  involvement 
in  major  career  decisions,  and  rank.  Even  after  rank  is 
considered,  significauit  family  disruption  variables  persist. 
This  indicates  that  family  disruption  is  important  across 
rank;  however,  the  type  of  disruption  may  be  different. 
Spouse  employment  amd  disruption  of  social  relations  are 
in  the  expected  direction;  however,  disruption  of  family 
schooling  and  out  of  pocket  expenses  are  the  opposite  of 
what  would  be  expected. 
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TABLE  XV 


HYPOTHESIS  3  -  PEARSON  COPJiELATIONS  -  PROCESS  VARIABLES  AND 
CAREER  INTENT 


Career 


Variables  Intention 

r 

Disrupt  my  spouse’s  employment  -.19** 

Disruption  of  family  schooling  .29** 

Out  of  pocket  expenses  .08* 

Disruption  of  social  relations  -.14** 

Family  separation  -.03 

Informal  notification  time  adequacy  .01 

Formal  notification  time  adequacy  .03 

Spouse  involvement  in  reassignment  .08* 

decisions 

Spouse  involvement  in  major  career  .07* 

decisions 

Rouik  -.57** 


R 


2 


.115 


.009 


*  p<.05 

**  p<.001 
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TABLE  XVI 

HYPOTHESIS  3  -  MULTIPLE  REGRESSION  RESULTS  -  ALL  PROCESS 
VARIABLES 


Dependent  variable;  Career  intent 


Multiple  R  0.5967 

R  square  0.3560 

F(10,1266) 

Adjusted  R  square  0.3509 
Standard  error  1.3671 

VARIABLES  IN  THE  EQUATION 


69.99  p<.001 


Variables 

B 

Beta 

Std. 
Error  B 

F 

Informal  notification  time  -.4073 
adequacy 

-.0226 

.0545 

.558 

Formal  notification  time 
adequacy 

-.6062 

-.0371 

.0494 

1.501* 

My  spouse ' s  employment 

-.8489 

-.0835 

.0283 

8.957** 

Disruption  of  faunily 
schooling 

.6888 

.0741 

.0272 

6.415** 

Out  of  pocket  expenses 

.5786 

.0466 

.0345 

2.806* 

Disruption  of  social 
relations 

-.9015 

-.0731 

.0344 

6.851** 

Family  separation 

.1450 

.0157 

.0274 

.279 

Spouse  involvement  in 
reassignment  decisions 

-.4281 

-.0255 

.0433 

.977 

Spouse  involvement  in 
career  decisions 

-.6177 

-.0314 

.0507 

1.481 

Rank 

-.8679 

-.5245 

.0404 

460.769** 

(Constant) 

6.5378 

*  p<.05 

**  p<.001 
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4 .  Hypothesis  4 

This  hypothesis  states  that  differences  in  career 
intent  across  household  career  status  emd  faunily  responsi¬ 
bility  will  be  reduced  when  family  disruptions,  spouse 
involvement  in  career  decision  process,  and  adequacy  of 
notification  of  reassignment  are  held  constant.  This  was 
tested  by  means  of  amalysis  of  covariance  and  the  results 
are  presented  in  Tables  XVII  and  XVIII.  All  effects, 
including  main  effects,  covariate  effects,  and  interaction 
effects  were  assessed  simultaneously  as  in  multiple  regres¬ 
sion;  therefore,  each  effect  is  the  additional  contribution 
to  the  explained  variation  after  adjusting  for  all  other 
effects. 

Two  separate  AITOVA *s  were  run;  one  for  the  family 

disruptions  covariates  and  one  for  the  spouse  involvement/ 

notification  adequacy  covariates.  The  results  of  the  first 

analysis  of  covariance  indicate  that  household  career  status, 

fcimily  responsibility,  and  rank  contribute  significantly 

beyond  the  covariates  in  explaining  the  variance  in  career 

2 

intention  (F  7,  1260  *  8.33;  a<.01).  The  R  associated 
with  the  independent  variadsles  (.383)  was  reduced  to  .28 
after  adjusting  for  the  cov,*riates.  This  represents  a  .103 
reduction  of  the  variauice  in  career  intention  associated 
with  household  career  status,  family  responsibility,  and 
rank.  In  other  words,  .27  of  the  variance  (.103/. 383)  in 
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career  Intention  due  to  the  independent  variables  is 
explained  by  family  disruption^.  This  is  not  too  bad 
considering  the  heterogeneity  of  the  sample.  Unfortunately, 
the  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  spouse  involvement/notifi¬ 
cation  adequacy  variables.  Partial  support  for  hypothesis 
four  is  provided  by  these  resul.s;  specifically,  the  disrup¬ 
tion  of  spouse  employment  and  the  disruption  of  social 
relations. 

Chapter  V  will  siimmarize  and  discuss  these  findings 
and  present  general  conclusions. 


c. 
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TABLE  XVII 


HYPOTHESIS  4  -  ANALYSIS  OP  COVARIANCE  -  CAREER  INTENT 

N  =  1277 


Dependent  Variable 

Career  intent  Covariates 

My  spouse's  employment 
Disruption  of  family  schooling 
Out  of  pocket  expenses 
Disruption  of  social  relations 
Family  separation 


F 

3.959* 

1.174 

1.576 

8.880* 

.142 


Main  effects 
Household  career  status 
Family  responsibility 
Rank 


.243 

16.899** 

125.349** 


2~Way  interactions 

Career  status  X  family 
responsibility 

Career  status  X  rank 

Family  responsibility  X  rank 


3.229* 

.004 

9.714* 


3-Way  interactions 

Career  X  family  X  rank  • ^ 

Multiple  R^  “  • 395 


*  p<.05 

**  p<.001 
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1 


TABLE  XVII 


HYPOTHESIS  4  -  ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  -  CAREER 

N  =  1277 

Dependent  variable 

Career  intent  Covariates 

Spouse  involvement  in 
reassignment  decisions 

Spouse  involvement  in  career 
decisions 

Informal  notification  time 
adequacy 

Formal  notification  time 
adequacy 

Main  effects 
Household  career  status 
Family  responsibility 
Rank 

2- Way  interactions 
Career  X  family 
Career  X  rank 
Fcunily  X  rank 

3- Way  interactions 
Career  X  family  X  rank 

Multiple  R^  *  . 

*  p<.05 
**  p<.001 


INTENT 

F 

.494 

1.791 

.015 

2.955 

.000 

26.270** 

132.984** 

3.628* 

.000 

9.497** 

.501 

387 
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V.  DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


A.  OVERVIEW 

Research  findings  have  suggested  that  household  career 
status  (single  career  vs.  dual  career)  and  family  responsi¬ 
bilities  affect  career  intention.  However,  understemding 
of  this  requires  more  attention  by  organizations,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  military.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was 
to  improve  the  understanding  of  the  affect  of  household 
career  status  and  family  responsibility  on  Surface  Warfare 
Officer's  career  intention. 

Four  specific  hypotheses  were  identified,  which  describe 
the  expectations  regarding  the  results  of  the  study.  Figure 
5.1  describes  the  basic  framework  of  the  study.  Hypothesis 
one  predicted  that  single  career  households  will  have 
greater  career  intention  than  dual  career  households  and  no 
family  responsibility  groups  will  have  less  career  intention 
than  groups  with  family  responsibility.  Hypothesis  two 
predicted  that  a)  family  disruptions  will  vary  across  house¬ 
hold  career  status  and  family  responsibility  with  dual 
career  households  experiencing  greatest  disruptions  than 
single  career  households  and  no  children  families  experi¬ 
encing  less  disruptions  than  families  with  children,  b) 
spouse  involvement  in  career  decisions  will  vary  across 
household  career  status  and  family  responsibility  with  dual 
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Independent 

Variables 

Household  career 
status  and  family 
responsibility 


Figure  5. 


m 


Process 

Variables 

Family  disruptions 
my  spouse's  employment 

disruption  of  family 
schooling 

out  of  pocket  expenses 

disruption  of  social 
relations 

family  separation 

Spouse  involvement  in 
reassignment  decisions 

Spouse  involvement  in 
major  career  decisions 

Informal  notification  time 
adequacy 

Formal  notification  time 
adequacy 


.  Basic  Framework  of  Study. 


Outcome 

Career 

intention 
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career  households  having  more  involvement  than  single  career 
households  and  no  children  families  having  less  involvement 
than  families  with  children,  and  c)  adequacy  of  notification 
of  reassignment  will  vary  across  household  career  status  and 
family  responsibility  with  dual  career  households  less 
satisfied  with  notification  than  single  career  households 
and  no  children  families  more  satisfied  with  notification 
than  families  with  children.  Hypothesis  three  predicted 
that  career  intention  is:  1)  negatively  related  to  family 
disruptions,  2)  positively  related  to  spouse  involvement 
in  career  decision  process,  and  3)  positively  related  to 
adequacy  of  notification  of  reassignment.  Hypothesis  four 
predicted  that  the  effects  of  household  career  status  and 
family  responsibilities  would  be  reduced  when  the  process 
variables  (covariates)  were  controlled. 

Table  XIX  svunmarizes  the  results  of  the  hypotheses  and 
can  be  used  in  referencing  the  following  discussion.  To 
varying  degrees,  support  was  found  for  the  four  hypotheses. 

B.  DISCUSSION  OF  RESULTS 

1.  Hypothesis  1 

Strong,  although  partial  support  for  this  hypothesis 
was  found.  Significant  family  responsibility  and  rank  main 
effects  were  found  (see  Tables  XII  and  XIII) ;  however, 
significant  two-way  interactions  were  found.  The  lack  of 
household  career  status  main  effect  is  possibly  masked  by 
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SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS 
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TABLE  XIX  (Cont'd) 
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ciisruptions,  spouse  involvement  and  career  (i.e.  spou 
decision  process,  and  adequacy  of  notifica*-  relations) 
tion  of  reassignment  are  held  constant. 


faunily  responsibilities  to  the  extent  that  household  career 
status  and  feunily  responsibilities  are  not  independent  and 
indeed  they  may  not  be.  For  example,  the  spouse's  career  is 
effected  by  the  fcunily,  this  makes  sense  given  the  household 
career  status  X  family  responsibility  interaction  which 
suggests  that  although  household  career  status  has  no  main 
effect,  when  the  interaction  is  considered  the  understanding 
of  career  intent  is  enhanced.  This  has  definite  policy 
implications  (i.e.  policy  should  consider  not  just  household 
career  status  or  feunily  responsibility  but  the  interaction 
of  the  two  and  rank) .  These  non-additive  effects,  created 
by  the  interactions,  suggest  1)  essentially  the  effect  of 
household  career  status,  family  responsibilities,  and  rank 
are  not  constant  across  household  career  status,  family 
responsibilities,  and  rank,  and  2)  similar  analysis  should 
be  conducted  within  household  career  status,  family 
responsibilities,  and  rank. 

2 .  Hypothesis  2 

Moderate  support  for  this  hypothesis  was  found  (see 
Table  XIV) .  There  were  significant  main  effects  for  the  five 
family  disruption  process  variables;  however,  the  "disrupt 
my  spouse's  employment"  variable  is  the  only  variable  with 
no  significant  interactions.  This  indicates  that  disruption 
of  spouse  employment  has  a  negative  effect  across  household 
career  status,  family  responsibility,  and  rank. 
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The  spouse  involvement  and  notification  time  process 
varied}les  proved  to  have  no  significant  main  effects;  except 
for  spouse  involvement  in  career  decisions,  which  had  a 
significant  family  responsibility  main  effect. 

3.  Hypothesis  3 

Moderate  support  for  this  hypothesis  was  found  in 

the  bivariate  correlation  (see  Tables  XV  and  XVI)  between 

the  criterion  variable  (career  intent)  and  the  predictor 

2 

variables  (process  variables).  A  significant  R  =  .35  was 
obtained  for  the  variables. 

The  predictor  variables  were  all  significant  except 
for  faultily  separation,  informal  and  formal  notification  of 
reassignment  adequacy.  Furthermore,  an  unexpected  positive 
relationship  was  found  for  disiuption  of  family  schooling 
and  out  of  pocket  expenses.  This  is  discussed  under  the 
findings  of  particular  interest.  The  other  variables  were 
in  the  anticipated  direction. 

4 .  Hypothesis  4 

As  indicated  in  Tables  XVII  and  XVIII,  partial  sup¬ 
port  was  found  for  this  hypothesis.  Household  career  status 
family  responsibility,  and  rank  contributed  significantly 

beyond  the  covariates  in  explaining  the  variance  in  career 

2 

intention.  The  associated  R  was  reduced  after  controlling 
for  the  covariates.  This  represented  a  reduction  of  the 
variance  in  career  intention.  Therefore,  approximately 
27  percent  of  the  variance  in  career  intention  is  explained 
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by  the  family  disruption  covariates.  Unfortunately,  this 
did  not  occur  for  the  spouse  involvement  and  notification 
adequacy  covariates.  Further  discussion  of  the  findings  of 
hypothesis  4  will  be  considered  under  implications  for 
future  research. 

C.  FINDINGS  OF  PARTICULAR  INTEREST  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 

FUTURE  RESEARCH 

From  the  results  of  this  study  numerous  questions  remain 
unanswered.  First,  why  were  there  no  significant  household 
career  status  main  effects  for  career  intent?  Second,  why 
were  there  no  significant  household  career  status  and  family 
responsibility  main  effects  for  the  spouse  involvement  and 
notification  time  process  variables?  Third,  why  do  the 
interaction  effects  persist?  Fourth,  why  was  disruption  of 
family  schooling  and  out  of  pocket  expenses  positively 
related  to  career  intent?  Fifth,  why  do  significant  main 
effects  amd  interactions  persist  after  controlling  for 
family  disruptions,  spouse  involvement  in  career  decision 
process,  and  adequacy  of  notification  of  reassignment. 

There  are  at  least  three  possible  explanations  for  not 
finding  a  significant  household  career  status  main  effect. 
The  first  deals  with  the  nature  of  military  life.  It  is 
suggested  that  individuals  have  some  amount  of  information, 
regarding  the  possible  difficulties  of  maintaining  a  dual 
career  household  in  the  military,  prior  to  seeking  a 
commission.  Generally,  commissioning  programs  cover  two  to 
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four  years,  with  the  exception  of  OCS,  th'.’s  a  coiranitment 
has  been  made  well  in  advance  to  pursue  a  Naval  career  even 
if  for  only  the  minimum  obligated  time.  Simultaneously, 
the  spouse  or  prospective  spouse  acknowledges  the  unusual 
demands  placed  on  the  husband  throughout  his  Naval  career 
and  therefore,  willing  to  adjust  her  career  desires 
accordingly.  This  suggests  that  it  would  be  beneficial  for 
future  research  to  expand  Hall  and  Hallos  [1979]  charac¬ 
teristics  of  dual  career  couples  stages  by  investigating 
the  effects  of  the  various  combinations  possible  (i.e. 
husband  in  mid-career  and  spouse  in  early  career  or  both 
in  mid-career,  etc.)  plus  adding  the  new  dimensions  of  the 
length  of  marriage  and  the  number  and  ages  of  children  in 
the  family.  It  may  also  be  beneficial  to  look  at  the  Naval 
officers  various  life  cycle,  career  and  family  events 
(marriage,  promotions,  births,  ages  of  children,  etc.). 

The  second  explanation  proposes  that  it  is  necessary  to 
look  at  those  officers  assigned  to  sea  duty  and  shore  duty 
separately.  Because  of  the  rigorous  nature,  long  hours,  and 
separations  associated  with  sea  duty,  the  dual  career  house¬ 
hold  will  have  to  function  totally  different  than  if  the 
officer  is  assigned  ashore.  The  third  deals  with  investi¬ 
gating  the  junior  officer  group  and  senior  officer  group 
separately.  This  was  not  attempted  in  this  study,  although 
such  future  analysis  may  offer  potential. 
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The  second  question  is  concerned  with  why  there  were  no 
significant  household  career  status  and  family  responsibility 
main  effects  for  spouse  involvement  in  career  decision  pro¬ 
cess  and  adequacy  of  notification  of  reassignment.  One 
explanation  is  that  the  officer  is  responding  to  the  item 
and  may  not  be  reflecting  the  actual  opinion  of  the  spouse. 
With  regard  to  adequacy  of  notification  of  reassignment,  an 
explanation  is  that  this  is  the  ending  phase  of  a  long  and 
complicated  assignment/detailing  process  emd  all  career 
status  and  family  problems  have  already  been  addressed  by 
the  officer  and  his  dataller,  and  the  actual  notification  is 
merely  a  formality.  It  is  recommended  that  future  research 
of  the  assignment  process  should  consider  the  various  time 
"windows"  within  the  process  and  control  for  these  effects. 
These  time  "windows"  would  categorize  officers  in  terms  of, 
for  example,  rank,  time  since  reassignment,  time  since  last 
contact  with  detailer,  when  preference  card  submitted,  being 
reassigned  to  sea  duty  or  shore  duty,  etc. 

The  third  question  is  concerned  with  why  significant 
interaction  effects  persist  in  the  analysis.  The  explana¬ 
tion  here  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  more  specific 
groups  within  the  sample.  The  development  of  various 
classification  schemes  that  will  capture  greater  details 
of  career  stages  and  life  cycle  events  would  be  most 
appropriate . 
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In  reviewing  the  interactions  presented  in  Figiires  4.4 
to  4.10,  several  are  worthy  of  note;  first,  disruption  of 
spouse's  employment  (Figure  4.4)  is  definitely  eui  important 
issue  for  the  dual  career  household;  however,  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  children  lessens  the  criticality  of  spouse 
employment.  It  may  be  that  the  decision  to  have  children 
within  dual  career  households  provides  an  indication  that 
disruptions  have  in  some  way  been  considered  and  mitigated. 
Second,  the  differences  shown  for  disruption  of  family 
schooling,  for  no  children  families,  (Figure  4.5)  suggests 
that  a  spouse's  schooling  disruption  must  be  considered  as 
well  as  the  obvious  children's  schooling.  Third,  an  expla¬ 
nation  for  the  interactions  encountered  for  disruption  of 
social  relations  (Figure  4.7)  is  that  the  dual  career  family 
satisfies  social  needs  through  the  dual  careers,  whereas 
the  single  career  family  fulfills  social  needs  through  the 
husbands  career.  In  general,  it  is  suggested  that  some  kind 
of  compensatory  or  joint  equilibration  process  may  be  occur¬ 
ring  whereby  the  officer,  spouse,  and  children  may  suppress 
the  effects  of  household  career  status  or  feunily  responsi¬ 
bility  over  time. 

The  fourth  question  is  concerned  with  why  was  disruption 
of  family  schooling  and  out  of  pocket  expenses  positively 
related  to  career  intent.  Again  the  explanation  must  be  put 
in  terms  of  future  research  and  suggests  analysis  of 
specific  subgroupings  for  specific  time  "windows"  within  the 
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Individuals  life/career  cycle.  Additionally,  analysis  by 
the  ages  of  the  children  within  the  family  may  enhemce 
understanding  of  this  question.  Particularly  if  as 
suggested  earlier,  this  is  due  to  childrens  age. 

The  final  question  is  concerned  with  why  significant 
main  effects  and  interactions  persist  after  controlling  for 
the  covariates.  The  obvious  explanation  is  that  much  more 
goes  into  career  intent  than  was  hypothesized  here.  Another 
explanation;  however,  is  that  the  sample  of  study  must  be 
made  more  homogeneous. 

It  becomes  apparent  from  the  results  of  the  study,  that; 
although  most  of  the  hypotheses  received  moderate  support, 
as  in  most  research,  the  results  lead  to  more  questions  than 
answers  and  provide  direction  for  future  study.  Therefore, 
two  general  research  recommendations  are  provided  below. 

(1)  The  need  to  obtain  an  accurate  portrayal  of  the  career 
and  family  forces,  which  the  individual  officer  must 
contend  with,  appears  to  be  essential  to  follow  on 
research.  This  requires  capturing  greater  details 
of  career  stages,  life  cycle,  and  family  cycle  events 
for  all  the  members  of  the  household.  As  suggested 
previously,  the  Hall  and  Hall  dual  career  couples 
stage  characteristics  would  provide  the  basic  research 
frame%«ork  when  expanded  to  incorporate  the  various 
combinations  of  family  career  status,  family  cycle 
events,  and  length  of  marriage  for  the  timeframes  of 
interest. 
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(2)  Generally,  Navy  personnel  policies  are  targeted  to 
specific  groups  of  interest  (i.e.  junior  officers, 
warfare  specialities,  etc.).  Therefore,  the  need  to 
understand  each  group  is  paramount.  In  this  study 
it  became  apparent  that  household  career  status  and 
family  responsibility  would  be  better  understood  if 
analyzed  by  the  more  specific  subgroupings  for 
specific  time  "windows.*  Such  officer  career  and  life 
cycle  "snap-shots"  in  time  should  provide  insight  for 
policy  decision  making. 

D.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  goal  of  this  study  was  to  improve  the  understanding 
of  the  effects  of  the  dual  career  household  and  family 
responsibility  on  Surface  warfare  Officer's  career  intentions. 
Three  theoretical  constructs  Cfamily  disruptions,  spouse 
involvement,  and  assignment  process)  were  identified  to 
improve  the  understanding  of  differences  in  career  intention 
outcomes.  However,  only  the  family  disruption  construct  was 
found  to  contribute  to  the  underst2uiding  of  the  differences 
by  accounting  for  27  percent  of  the  variance  in  career 
intention  across  the  independent  varieUsles.  While  this 
appears  to  be  only  a  weak  relationship,  a  relationship  does 
exist  and  it  should  not  be  discounted  in  considering  officer 
career  intentions  and  follow  on  policies.  Additionally,  it 
becomes  acutely  apparent  that  future  theory  and  study  needs 
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to  be  sensitive  to  the  dynamic  interaction  of  household 
career  status  and  f^uIlily  responsibility,  and  the  compensa¬ 
tory  effects  they  have  over  time.  Clearly  a  longitudinal 
study  of  career  intentions  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction . 

The  most  poorer ful  implications  of  the  study  are  derived 
from  the  results  of  hypothesis  3  and  4.  As  indicated  from 
the  planned  expansion  of  the  Family  Service  Centers  from  22 
to  62  and  the  proposed  recommendation  by  OP-152  to  meUce 
spouse  employment  assistance  a  mcuidatory  service  under  the 
FCS's  indicate  a  sensitivity  to  the  kind  of  results  obtained 
in  this  study.  This  trend  further  indicates  the  Navy's 
awareness  of  the  need  to  address  dual  career/fcunily  issues 
with  an  aggressive  policy  of  the  type  proposed  by  Hall  and 
Hall  11978] .  Future  research  on  the  effect  of  dual  career 
households  and  family  responsibility  within  more  homogeneous 
subgroupings  may  prove  quite  useful  to  Family  Service  Centers 
in  considering  future  programs  and  policies  oriented  toward 
dual  career  households  and  family  responsibility  issues. 
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APPENDIX  A 

SURFACE  WARFARE  OFFICER  CAREER  QUESTIONNAIRE 


OIMIITMIMr  or  TMt  NAVV 

WOW  wnwwn.  iwiniini  *wn  o«wi»M«iT  coww 

s«M  OMO.  CM)»eiw»  tim 

003tna:bM 
32SO 
Ux  594 
27  AnfMC  1981 

Prow  CoMMadlac  Offlear 


SobJ:  Qiticmx  Cmmt  iMMich 

u/s  U)  "F«gi— atlim."  Jaly/4atiMt  1981 

lael:  (1)  OCficar  Canat  QoMtloaMin 

1.  aatenaea  (a)  diaeaaaad  raaaaTch  ahieh  haa  baaa  lalclacad  to  datailoa 
faecota  to  cIm  iMy'a  eanar  oautaBaM  ayata*  that  aftaet  effteaz  eacaar 
daetalwi  aahlin  aad  aectoa.  Thta  Caatar  la  eoadactiag  tha  taaaareh  ahteh 
has  at  Ita  coca,  a  qaaodaotutca  tataadad  to  aarvay  ayptaalaacaly  8,000 
Sarfaea  Haafaia  Offlcacs  oaac  a  paxiod  of  tiaa.  Too  haaa  baaa  aalaetad  at 
raadaa  to  naaiaa  aaeloaaca  (1)  aad  yoax  paxtleipatiaa  la  thia  aaxaay  ta 
eoaplacaly  aolaacaxy.  Toax  iapac  aay  aaaacaally  haaa  aa  lapoxtaac  affaet 
ayea  taaaaa  talatad  to  oCfieax  eaxaax  daaalofaaac.  Ihla  raaaaxch  haa  baaa 
aachoxiaad  by  hiahax  aachoxlcy  aad  xaaaXta  atll  ba  ptaaldad  to  tha  Saxfaea 
Offieax  Dlattlbatloa  Dlalaloa  ta  MfC-d  aad  to  OP-13.  ladlaldaala,  oalta 
ox  ayaeifie  oxyaataacloas  «111  aot  ba  idaaclPlahla  la  tayoxta,  hr.aftaia 
ox  dlaooaaloaa  alaea  xasalta  oC  tha  aoxoay  will  ba  la  a  atatlatlcal  ox 
eoabtaad  Poxa.  Howawax,  «a  aaad  yoax  aaaa  aad  sm  lulelally  bacaoaa  wa 
intaad  to  eoacaat  yaa  inaarlaa  la  tha  Cucaxa  ta  flad  out  what  baa  hayyaaad 
to  yoax  eaxaax  la  tha  lacaxla. 

2.  Plaaoa  tawlaw  tha  aaeloaad  quaaclaaaalxa.  It  la  xathax  laacthy,  but 
offlcaxa  aha  aaalatad  oa  la  rawlala«  aa  oaxllax  waxaloa  fait  that  It  cob- 
talaad  aaaaatlal  axaaa  of  eoaeara  to  aaxfaea  waxfaxa  offleaxa.  A  hlyh 
dagxaa  of  thoxoafhaaaa  aaa  fait  to  ba  aacaaaaxy  ta  oxdar  to  poxaao  aach 
coyle  coaylacaly.  Toa  ara  lawltad  to  add  aay  eoMaata  which  aaxwa  to 
aayllfy  yoax  foallaya  aad  oylaloaa. 

3.  Thanh  yoa  ta  adwaaea  fox  yoax  paxcielyatlea.  Ploaaa  aaxfc  yoax  aaoaaxs 
oa  tha  ywotlimnatra  tcaalf  aad  racaxa  It  to  tha  Dawy  Paxaoaaal  Baaaaxeh 
aad  Daoaloyaaae  Caatax  by  ualay  tha  xataxa  aavaloya  pxovtdad.  Saaulta  of 
thla  qaaacloaaalxo  will  ba  yabltahad  paxlodlcally  ta  tha  offieax  nawalaccar, 
"PaxaBOctawa.**  If  yoa  ahoald  ha«a  aay  qaaaclaaa  tagardlag  tha  qaaocionaalra, 
plaaBo  call  Dx.  lobaxt  hoxxlaoa  at  (714)  223-2191  ox  AOTOVOM  933-2191.  hopoct 
ayahol  OPMAV  3330-1  baa  baaa  aaalyaad  to 
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17.  Hr  4aealla»*a  4aaliaacor  la  .  (  )  noo'e  taMw. 

IS.  Hhac  la  year  avaluaciaa  of  year  cagcaac  4acallar  la  eba  folleola(  araaa  (Eoapoad 
oalag  Cha  (oUoalac  aeala.)T 

0  1  2  3  4  5  6 _ 7 

Doa'c  Tary  Saaccal  Tory 

Kaoa  Batactva  PealCiaa 

a.  Eaaala4gaablo  of  eoccaac  h.  EBaalo4gaablo  of  praviaaa 

policy  cnb4a  rnwaialraclcaa 

b.  bwalaggaabla  of  ableh  1.  Hhac  (a)ho  aaya  caa  ha  ccaacad 

bUlaca  aca  .aallabU  _ ,  oirt  for  ay  baac  lacaraaca 

- c.  EaaaUdgM^  of  vm^Um-  Uacaaa  co  ay  pcohlM.  daoicao. 

aaaca  aa4  daclaa  of  avail-  -  ^  p*aoi«o,  ooouao. 

able  blUaca 

_ ^d.  Eboaladgaabla  of  ay  earaar  - 

davalopaaac  aaafa  a.  Baapaada  co  eotxaapoadaaea 

a.  B»oala4gaahla  of  ay  paraoaal  a.  JaalJahlllCy 

daaltaa 

f .  Baeaxaa  calapbaaa  calla 
«.  Shacaa  lafotaacloa 

19.  HhH  aaa  cha  Uac  claa  you  eaaaaaleacad  wish  yoac  earraac  dacailoc  (glwa  aaach 
ao4  year  la  41glCa  aKh  aa  10-79;  0-0  ai|aala  aaaa)? 


acral  Tory 

PoalCiva 

_b.  EBawlodtoahla  of  praviaaa 
"  rnwaiBlraclcaa 

_1.  Hhac  (s)ha  aaya  caa  bo  ccaacad 
_J.  laofca  ooC  for  ay  haac  lacaraaca 

_k.  Uacaaa  co  ay  prohlMO.  daoirao, 

~  naada,  oca. 

_1.  Pcavldaa  oaafnl  earaar  cowaaal lag 
_a.  Baapaada  co  eotraapeadaaea 
a.  JaalJahlllCy 
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U.  Htat  «M  tte 


•f  tteM 


)  •.  iK  tpylUiUa 
)  k.  to  ka**  to  toack 
)  e.  to  totOTi—  pacaactol 


(  )  d.  to  law  aaca  akoac 

eaaada  mt  palletoa 

(  )  a.  to  aaak  eataac  advlea 


)  g.  to  akcato  m 
•gaallie 


16. 


etoaa  dll  jtn  oaa  eba  follawtog  aaya  «f  tetacaettog  »ttk  jFOor 
dartog  yoac  aaat  taeaat  Bcaglara  coar,  tar lad tog  eha 
praeaaa  (Uaaa  klaak  it  aoc  raaaalgaad)T  laa  afCaettoa  do  Tea  faal  each 
la  aa  a  aackad  («aaar  all  aaaa  If  aaC  raaaalgnadTT 


Mfaetii 


af  (1)  toKT 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5)  Tary 


^Ma_OMd  laafgaetlaa  laaffaetiaa  So- So  ggfaetlva  gffaeclaa 


CZ3 


a.  ?rafacaaea  Card 

b.  laetar 
e.  Talaphaaa 

17.  Mr  daeallar'a  daal^ear  la 


(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


(  )  Ooa't  taow. 


18.  Whac  la  yoar  avalaaclaa  of  yauc  cuwaat  datatlac  to  tfaa  feUaatog  araaa  (taapead 
uatag  tba  fallawtog  aeala.)? 


Don  C 
Know 


ylSy 

Ragaclra 

_a.  Kaaaladgoabla  of  earraat 
poUey  eraada 

_b.  Knavladgaabla  of  whleh 
bUXata  ava  aaallabla 

_e.  Kaewladgaakla  of  raqolre- 
aaaca  aad  dacias  of  aaail- 
abla  biUata 

jl.  bowladgaakla  of  ay  eataat 
dayaleyaat 


* 

Haatral 


Vary 

?oaltiva 


_b.  Kaaaladgaabla  of  praolous 
I  nawiiilritleaa 

_t.  What  (a) ha  aaya  can  ba  ttuatad 
looka  oat  for  ay  boat  totoraots 

Jl.  Uataas  to  ay  problMs,  daslraa, 
ate. 


_1.  ProTldaa  aaaful  earaar  comiaal tog 
_a.  Baapoada  to  eorraopoadaoco 
Jl.  toaUablllty 


_a.  bowlodgoablo  of  ay  paraeoal 

daolrao 

_f.  Batosu  taloptaeaa  eallo 
B.  Sharao  tofetaatioa 


19.  Whoa  aao  tba  last  ttoa  you  cuaannlcitod  wltk  yoor  eaeraat  datallar  (glva  aaatb 
aad  yaar  to  digits  aoch  sa  1(H79;  (M)  sgoals  aeaa)7 


toath 
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20.  Row  did  prapuw  tor  fwor  lalttol  caBtace  with  yowt  dwcallar  durlai  7000 
Ihc  rwMWlVMMK  (ehaek  «U  that  apply)* 

(  )  a.  Ra  raaaalRPMBC. 

(  )  b.  Old  aoc  pcoparw. 

(  )  e.  iMaalyaad  «y  ptwfarwaea  card. 

(  )  d.  Swhwlttad  am  wpdatad  pralarawea  card. 

(  )  a.  lavlawad  «y  whola  earwar  plan. 

(  )  f.  Cowtaatad  aehaca  at  ay  praaaat  daty  acatlaa  for  advlea. 

(  )  g.  Oiaeaaaad  It  with  ay  apooaa. 

(  )  h.  Cbacirad  laatrwetlaaa,  paraaaaal  aaaaal  aad  othar  pelley(laa). 

(  )  1.  Chachad  tha  OIL  Caraar  Hanatog  Oalda  ac  "Parapaetlra.'* 

(  )  J .  Othar 

21.  I,  aac  ay  datallar.  lattlatad  tha  firat  eaatact  tagaxdlag  ay  aaat  racaat 

raaaalgaaaat. 

(  )  0.  Mavar  raaaalgaad.  (  )  1.  nS  (  )  2.  NO 


22.  Hawa  yen  attaadad  a  datallar  tiald  trip  aaatlag  la  tha  laat  two  yaaraf 
(  )  1.  Ha  -  HMtlag  haa  aaaar  baaa  aehadalad  la  ay  eaaaaad(a). 

(  )  2.  Ha  -  1  wB  not  aaallabla  wliaa  trip  waa  aehadulad. 

(  )  3.  Ho  >  I  ehaaa  aot  to  attaad  a  aehadalad  aaatlag. 

(  )  4.  Tea  -  aaatha  prior  to  ay  PID. 


23. 


Dtirlag  ay  aaat  eaeaat  traaafax,  I  aaa  ptaalaad  aaa  type  of  duty  or  dwty  atatioa 
loeatloB,  aad  It  aaa  chaagad  la  tha  ordara  I  raealvad  Joat  bafora  I  traoafarrad. 


(  )  1.  Tao 
(  )  2.  Ho 


( 

{ 


)  3.  Hava  aavar  dlacuaaad  ordara  with 
ay  dataller. 

)  4.  Have  oarer  baaa  craaafarrad. 


24.  If  you  hare  attaadad  a  datallar  field  trip  aaatlag,  to  what  aatoawmiaapotid  uaiag 
the  followlag  acala.  Oalt  if  oaa  oot  attaadad) 

0  1  2  3  4  S  6  7 

Hot  App-  Vary  Soaa  Vary 

lieabla  Little  Croat 

a.  Old  it  provide  elarif Icatlao  of  aaoigoBaat  pollciaa  aad  practicea? 

b.  Old  it  give  you  an  appraclatlaa  of  officer  caraar  patha  aad  altamativaa? 

c.  Old  it  raaolva  aoae  aaalgnaant  problaaa  you  had? 

d.  Vaa  it  conduecad  la  aa  opaa  aad  hoaaat  aaaaar? 
a.  Uaa  it  a  uaaful  aad  baaafieial  aoatlag? 
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25.  Htec  laiiTliMla  414  jtm  wn  ca  latiwi  «■  ion  babalf  tm  afcraia  clw  iMlf  f 

jmt  WBtai  4Brlas  yma  Uat  (akaak  all  thac  applT)? 

(  )  a.  la  Fcaalaaa  waialpawt. 

(  )  b.  at  aaa. 

(  )  e.  %  00. 

(  }  4.  lha  00  aC  elM  blllae  I  aaaea4. 

(  )  a.  A  aaalar  affleac  from  mf  4lMeC  ahala  af  caHaaO  fxaa  aif  faaalaaa 

(  )  f.  A  aaalar  alflaar  la  tha  41zaec  ehala  of  eaaaaai  of  mf  4aalza4  aaalQiaiant. 

(  )  S.  A  aaalar  offlear  froa  mr  cammiXy  bat  aac  la  tba  ehala  of  eoMoaO  of 

althar  aaaliaaMC. 

(  )  h.  A  aaalar  offlaar  ftaa  oacaila  of  ef  eeaaaalcr. 

(  )  1.  oehar 

26.  Whaa  yaa  raaoloaf  yoar  laac  Offlaar  Data  Card  (000),  414  yea  oarlfy  aach  bloekT 

(  )  1.  Taa,  I'a  aara  ao  eorraetlaaa  oara  taaalra4. 

(  )  2.  Taa.  It  aaMoi  to  aa  chat  ao  earraetlaaa  aaaa  roftlxad,  bat  I'a  not  poaitlva. 

(  )  3.  Taa.  eorractlaoa  aara  raaalxa4.  bat  I  didn't  foUoa-ap. 

(  )  4.  Taa.  eorraetloaa  aara  raqalrod.  and  I  aant  than  to  Maahlactoa. 

(  )  S.  Ho.  bat  I  ehnekad  a  faa  bloeka. 

(  )  6.  He.  I  faoa  It  hardly  a  glaaea. 

(  )  7.  Haoa  aavar  raaaimd  aa  ODC. 

(  )  8.  I  don't  kaoa  ahat  an  ODC  la. 

27.  Haa  year  Adalalatratlva  Off  lea  of farad  to  bolp  yen  Co  verify  year  XacaaC  ODC? 

(  )  1.  Taa  (  )  3.  Hava  aavar  raeelvad  one. 

(  )  2.  Ho  (  )  4.  Still  don’t  bnov  what  aa  ODC  la. 

28.  On  tha  avaraga  with  raapaec  eo  yaac  laac  raaaalcgnanc,  hoe  aany  tinea  did  yea  have 

CO  dial  year  datallar'a  nunbar  bafera  yaa  eare  able  ce  talk  to  bln  (bar)  or  another 
datallaxT  (  )  D14  not  cry  to  call  hla.  (  )  Haver  raaaalmad. 

29.  Kith  raapaec  eo  year  neat  roeant  eranafar,  did  year  dataller  lafem  yea  by  naaaago 
that  ordara  eare  balng  foreaxdod  and  ebay  eoro  ooc  raealvad  la  a  eia^y  faahlen? 

(  )  0.  Hoc  applleabla  (  )  1.  Tea  (  )  2.  He 

30.  Did  yea  hava  a  copy  of  year  ifaranea  eard  m  official  eorreapendanca  (l.a., 

fltnaaa  report.  OOD  (U)  qo  ^leacion.  ate.)  aallad  or  calacoplad  for  year 

datallar'a  uaa? 

(  )  1.  Taa,  and  it  eaa  raealvad. 

(  )  2.  Tea,  and  It  eaa  laac  aonoahara  In  tha  ayscan. 

(  )  3.  Taa,  bat  1  don't  knee  ahat  happonad  eo  tc. 

(  )  4.  He. 
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11.  Ar«  pnaoncly  on  on  oomtoooo  tanx  ot  iotft 

(  )  1.  Tm  ■ccnwynlait  (  )  2.  iiiiicfnap«ai>il  (  )  3.  Vo 

It  yM,  plMM  tmomt  ^HMCloa  31.«.  OthnwiM  go  dtraetly  to  Soccloa  V. 


a.  014  yoar  enutetlag  eoMaad  peovtda  claaly  aad  accncato  aupport  for 
yoar  naaraaaa  tcaaaCar? 

(  )  0.  Met  appLleabla  (  )  L.  Taa  (  )  2.  So 

(  )  3.  Old  ooe  Infan  aa  of  tha  raytf  aata. 

V.  mcxsxoii  noass 

1.  Ohaa  did  yaa  bagla  tla  foUoalac  aetivltlaa  la  ragard  to  yaur  laat  raaoalgaaaatT 
(Oaa  tha  fallaalat  aeala  to  raapaad  to  itaaa  a  threagh  g:) 

0.  Not  appLleabla  d.  7  to  10  aoatha  bafora  ay  PID. 

1.  Syatoaacleally  thraagbeat  ay  toar.  S.  3  ta  d  aootba  bafora  ay  PIO. 

2.  Mora  tbaa  Id  aaaeha  bafora  ay  POD.  6.  Withla  3  aoatbs  bafora  ay  POD. 

3.  11  to  Id  aoatha  bafora  ay  PID.  7.  1  dlda't  do  thla. 

a.  Coataetlag  year  datallar. 

_ ^b.  Spaeiftcally  aaaklag  tha  adalea  of  a  aaalor  officer. 

e.  Specif leally  leakiag  tha  advtca  of  paera. 

d.  Dlaeuaalag  peaalbla  aaalgoaaata  with  ay  apeaaa/faally. 
a.  Goaslderlag  choices  of  loeatioa. 

f .  Coaslderiog  choices  of  types  of  billets. 
s.  Coasidoclag  choices  of  types  of  daty. 

2.  How  laportaat  mo  yoar  daslra  for  a  post-Nowy  earoar  la  year  preferoaca  for  your 
aost  racaat  raaoslgoMatl  (Circle  aost  appropriate  respaose) 

1 _ 2 _ 3___  d _ 5 _ 6 _ 7 

Not  Scat  A  Prlaary 

Coaaldorod  Caaalderatloa  Factor 

3.  How  laportaat  was  your  desire  for  a  etaaaga  la  yoar  Navy  earoar  (cbaage  la  deslgnacor 
outolda  proseat  caaaaaity)  ia  your  prafexaaes  for  your  aost  racaat  aaslgnaeet? 
(Circle  approprlsta  respoose) 


Not 

Coasiderod 


Coasldaracioa 


A  Prlaary 
Factor 


Looking  at  a  SWO  earoar,  for  appraalaately  how  assy  years  froa  now  do  you  have  a 
rolaeivaly  clasr  ides  of  what  your  career  path  (billets,  proaotlons,  ate.)  will  be? 
(years) 


Bow  aaay  aore  years  do  you  plan  to  reaaln  on  active  datyf 
have  say  Idas. 


■rs;  (  )  Don't 


tlow  attraetlva  does  tha  SWO  career  path  appear  to  you  (circle  the  appropriate  onabar) 


Vary 

Ohactractiva 


Neutral 


Vary 

Attractive 
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nep«rtm«nc  ;ica<J 


Oi;i«r  S«nlar  Officer* 
in  ny  Ccnnunicv 


Senior  Offlcori 
!nv  Coreeunltv 


3I8£CnOM  OF 
IHPLUBMCE 
(CHECK  OHE) 


«*lclv*  Nesative 


U.  Wtac  i0  yam  ■wITIw  at  tte  full  art t  —p—f  «lth  naac4  to  a  taay  earaact 
■aapaad  aalap  tka  twHiwriag  aaalat 


taaalkUiCy  at  d 
laaatiBd  «tck  blUac 


Daflatcaly* 
Da  Bet 


U  aaiag  eka  tatlamimt  aaalat 

3 _  4  ^ _  _ 6_ 


taiiaitaly 

Oa 


U.  Whaa  yam  axa  (ar  "ahanU  ba'O  eoaplaeias  yaar  Offlear  Prafataaca  Card,  da  yau 

haaa  a  paad  Idaa  at  aaaltabla  blUaca  to*  ahleh  yaa  aaold  ba  fully  rnaparlttaat 

14.  _ pa  yaa  faal  cba  blllaea  yaa  ha«a  taealaad  caflaetad  yaar  axpariaaea  aad  paat 

parfataaaeat 

13.  Bata  tha  fallawtag  aaatpaMata.  rixac  aaalaaca  chM  aceardlap  ta  ckalr  coatribaciaa 
to  yaar  Navy  eaxaar.  Ikaa  aaaaaa  tha  daalxablllty  of  aaeb  ■aaltfawt.  Baayaad  ualac 
tha  fallaaiap  aaalat 

1 _ 2 _ 3 _ 4 _ 3 _ 4 _ 7 

Stnaiily  Sabacaa-  Madarataly  Maacsal  Modarataly  Subataa-  Sttaafly 
Natactaa  daily  tlally  Paaittva 


Nary  Caraar 

Ceacrlbatioaa  OaalrabtlltT 


Saa 


a.  Dapartaaat  Haad  (OB)  •  iraapoaa 

cn 

o 

b.  BB-Wnplnaariap 

OJ 

□ 

e.  XD-rat 

CD 

o 

d.  XO-PfC 

o 

□ 

a.  Afloat  Staff  Oaty 

cn 

□ 

f.  OH-Aaphlb/SatTlca 

CZl 

o 

$.  CO-tg 

□  1 

□ 

h.  00-DD 

cn 

□ 

1.  na«  Aida 

CZ3 

□ 

Shata 

J.  Sbaca  Saypart  tJklt  (OXC) 

o  1 

□ 

k.  nap  Alda 

a 

□ 

1.  SHOP -Baa  ic  Xaatnetar 

□ 

□ 

a.  Kami  liaimy  laatiHctar 

□ 

□ 

a.  SMtC  laatnetac 

□ 

□ 

a.  OCI  laatnatar 

□ 

□ 
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1 _ 2 _ 3 _ 4 _ S _ « _ 7 

SCnatly  Wiff  Ctly  Mutt*!  ifiSScSy  fcfct w  ^trowgly 

■■•Kt'M  cUUy  cially  rositiw 

Hvry  CatMT 


ssass. 

p.  BfUag 

WaaIrtitM 

Coacrtbatlaaa 

o 

o 

OaairabtlltT 

□ 

□ 

r.  Sta0t«  Staff  i  1  i  1 

a.  taamciai  r~~~l  F"! 

c.  Tnialat  Cammi  (fall  at  ad) 

a.  aavy  PC  Scbool  Stadaac  »»  1  i 

Id.  Plaaaa  iadicaea  eha  talatlva  nppnrnintty  of  obealalat  aaeh  of  tlw  (oUowtap 
ebanccarlaciea  la  tha  Ravy  oavaaa  yoor  aapaataeloaa  of  obcalalag  tbaa  la  a 
eivUlaa  aacaac  If  yoa  laft  tha  Navy: 

cmUAR  lUVT 

la  SvbtttAtlAlly 

2.  Maek 

TT 

4. 

3: 

B.Maeh 

T.Stibsttatlally 

_ IfiSSS _ 

Batcar  Battar 

CBaaarahla  Battar 

Battar 

Btttar 

a.Iataraatlat  aad 
ehaUaa«la«  oath  ( 

) 

< 

) 

< 

) 

<  > 

(  > 

( 

> 

( 

> 

b.dbUiXy  to  plaa 
aork  ( 

) 

( 

) 

< 

) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

e.Uaak  baara  ( 

) 

( 

) 

< 

) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

d.maiaal  aacfc  acraaal 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

o.nraadaa  fiaa  haaala( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

<  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

f.Oaa  laieiaci'va  ( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(.Pay  aad  alloaaaeaa  ( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

h.Baalcb  baaafica/ 

eara  ( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

l.Job  aaearlty  ( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

J.lhaily  acabtlicy 
(oatt  If  m  ( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

k.Oaalsabla  plaaa  to 
llwa  ( 

) 

( 

) 

< 

) 

<  ) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

l.Saalcabla  ea-«arhar8( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

a.tBaavueiaa  ( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

{ 

) 

a.kaapaaaibUtoy  ( 

) 

( 

) 

< 

) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

( 

> 

( 

) 

o.Cbaaaa  far  apaaaa 
ta  daaaiap  oaa 
lacataaca  (aaic.lf 

M)  ( 

) 

( 

) 

< 

) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

{ 

) 

( 

) 
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r.VwlMT  •(  ualaMBta  (  )  (  )  C  > 

iwwf  Itln  (  )  (  )  (  > 

c.Pwatiwil  aptnrt—irlM  (  )  (  )  <  ) 

•.Social  loloClMalilSo  (  )  (  )  (  ) 


()()()  (  ) 

(  )  {  )  (  )  (  > 

(  )  (  >  t  )  (  > 

()()()  (  ) 

()(>()  (  ) 

()(>()  <  ) 


17.  ruin  00  lioc  io  oomtxo  u  sn  «*^»***»  mi  s  auiscrmsncs  nsx  ab  mdsx 
ton  nMttiT  to  TOO  tm  atm  an  non  s  amonxsna  nsi  m  uut  tMransn 

TO  TOO. 


IS.  Bow  lo  jmmc  opoMO  prlaonip  cwplopoST  (Choooo  boot  rooponoo) 

(  )1.  fkU-ClM  t— ihw  (  >7.  CoBooltMt 

<  )2.  Soexocorr/elorleol  (  >•.  Ooolaooo/Tla— eo 

(  )3,  TMetar  (  )».  Bwry  ottle« 

(  )4.  Buoo  (  )10.am7  waiotoB 

(  )S.  Inslr —  <  )ll.oelwr  •iltuucy 

(  )«.  OUmc  pnfoooloiMl  (  )12.0CliMr _ 


laopood  to  Itaao  1V21  uolap  Cho  foUowlBH  aoaloi 

1  2  3  A  5  . 

6 

7 

StTOscly  Ttaeartala 

StcoBcIy 

dtaaccoo 

AfTW 

19.  Mf  apoooo'a  eoroor  llalto  eowidotoUp  tho  optiOM  ovailoblo  lo  wr  cocooc  docioloao. 

20.  AC  tho  pcooocc  cteo,  oy  cocooc  lo  ooro  lopoccooc  eo  ■•  ehao  ojr  apoooo'o  cocooc. 

21.  X  oo  oetlToly  locolcol  la  ay  opooao'o  cocooc. 

23.  took  ocSoc  cho  toUowlao  Uoao  oeeordlap  to  tto  NvociCy  of  thole  lapoec  on  yooc 
•ooc  coooac  9CS  aowo  (cho  aooc  oococo  •  1). 

o.  By  apowo'a  aaployMac  d.  OlocvpClooo  la  aoelal  colacloao 

b.  Dlacopclaoa  la  faaily  aehoollap  o.  Iho  aowlap  proeaoo  itaolf 

_ e.  By  o«t-oC-potthoc  icpanaaa  t.  My  <wowol1  ability  to  holp  cha 

foaUy  (doployoS,  foe  aavplo) 

23.  How  do  ya«  chlak  yaoc  apoooo  Soolo  cowacdo  yowr  Ilwry  cacoocT 

(  >1.  Cooplotaly  Oppaaod  (  )4.  Madocataly  aoppocttac 

(  )3.  IMocacoly  Oppaaod  (  )3.  Gaaplokoly  aoppoctlwo 

(  )3.  Baaccol 
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to  ITnf  24  oMl  29  oolat  ctM  CoUowtic  oeolos 
1 _ 2__  9  4 _ S_ 

Jmh 


■io  teelolMo  doxlag 
Cn4,  <oc  tMa^lo). 


■  iBoolooi  to  jmu 
■toyiot  to  tho  Hv 


■Bjor  eoroor 
rottrtog,  t 


Oo  tho  aeolo  boloo,  ehook  tho  ototooMf  ohtoh  ooot 
tho  cMoomlty  ohtch  joo  npcooooc. 

(  )1.  I  oo  o  oortoco  oorfon  opoctoltor. 

(  )2.  X  oo  prtoorlLy  o  ooxfooo  oocforo  oyoctollof 
(  )3.  X  aa  oo  oqool  holooeo  o<  both. 

(  }4.  X  oo  prtoartly  o  Moop  oCfloor  ood  ooeoodorl 
(  )S.  X  oo  o  Movy  offlooo. 

(  )S.  Ochor _ 


ohtoh  ooot  ooeococoly  roCIoeto  joor  Moo  of 


rity  o  Nooy  offleor. 
lorforo  oyocloltot. 


Oaiag  Sorfaea  Mtrforo  oo  year  "eaaaaaity”,  tooi 

poad  CO  ttoao  2-30  ooloc  tho 

foUoalas  aoaloi 

1  2  3  4  9 

6  7 

StraoMly  tjhcorcala 

itroayly 

Olooyroo 

icroo 

ogrooo  CO  holy  oo  with  ay 
loo  aoeh  oo  owlotlao. 


JZ.  Nf  coMBOlBy  hoo  aoao  pwnTooo  to  holy  oo  with  ay  eoroor  which  ora  dtfforoat 
froa  other  Howy  I'nopoaiirioo  aaeh  oo  owlotlaa. 

_3.  My  eoMaotty  hoo  a  hlyhar  eoto  of  yroaotlao  for  ooolBr  offlcoro  chao  cho 
othor  howy  eoaaaoltlaa. 

_4.  My  eoaaolty  trlao  to  coho  eoro  of  Ito  ooa  to  roaordo  to  ycoaotioao. 

_9.  It  lo  olaoot  ooooatlol  for  ao  to  bo  ayoaoorod  by  aaoaooa  aoatac  If  I  wot  to 
odwoaeo  la  tho  Howy. 

_4.  Offlcoro  la  eoaowltloo  othor  eboo  aloo  yot  tho  blUoto  which  eoatrlbato  ooot 

"  to  thoix  Howy  eorooro. 


Otar  U  I 


_7.  My  oaoBooilty  oaaa  oo  "oM  boy"  (lafotaol)  ootwarh  to  haoy  tobo  oa  offlcara 
for  tho  boot  iooiyoaaoro. 

__8,  Xt  lo  loaortoor  to  bawo  aaaaoao  owollahU  with  whM  I  oa  caafortobU  aM 


_8,  Xt  lo  loynrtoor  to  bawo 
ttoot  to  dlooooo  ay  eoro 


_9.  My  ooa  tor  offlcoro  laeotaet  with  aa  froyoaocXy 
10.  X  woo  oooior  offlcara  oa  lato  aodolo  wlaa  X  aal 
U.  X  bawo  boaa  nooaooloi  oa  boa  tho  Mrry'a  eoroor 


IftiK 


1 


2 


4 


S 


7 


_U.  I 

■I 

J13.  I 

M 

JW.  I 

_1S.  X 
ei 

_1*.  t 

_17.  X  km  •  «lm. 

JM,  X 

19.  OffiMTS 


eba  "Mske” 


wok  mt 


tm  ktf*  Aicelwr 
of  mf 


oa  cka  "Uiaf  allava*  okXah  aichc  kUl  af  Iny  eaiaar. 

aa  eka  ‘‘etehaka”  ohlah  haoa  to  ho  paaehai  ao  ehoc  X 
goalo  ta  eka  Itof. 

oa  cka  llB«y*a  aaaaa  aai  oalaaa  far  affleara. 
ralattaaakiy  attk  a  eaaalfaaakly  aara  aaalac  offlaar 


aaaar  far 

a  aota  joaiar  offiear  la  caraot-ralataf  aattara. 
a  aaaalal  raraar  niaaiaal  Lot  afataa  for  ckai. 

la  Bf  Nary  earaor. 


at  ciUa 


_20.  flatbUtty  la  aary 

21.  Offlaara  la  mr  eamaity  aaka  flag  laak  haeoBoa  tkay  (i9|_oi^  tko  foUoaiag 
fiao  atataaaaca  olck  S  balag  tka  aaac  iagartaat) : 

a.  ara  klgkly  aportallaoil  _ d.  ka«a  eka  rlgkc  eoaeaeea. 

k.  ara  aoe  oaarapoelallaad  a.  lanrhoit  tka  right  ttehata. 

e.  ara  aaparb  parfaiaara. 

23.  la  mafarliaa  attk  atbar  raaaaalrtaa,  affleara  ta  ay  eaaaaalty  aaka  flag  xaak. 
(eirela  baat  ehalaa)i 


▼ary 

fragaaatly 


At  tka 
aaaa  rata 


▼ary 

lafraqaaatly 


▼n.  CAwni  AmTom 


Caraw  lataatlaaai  lha  follaalag  ttaa  eaaaaraa  eka  lataaalty  of  jrear  doalro  to 
iaaa  year  earaor  aa  a  Ihoy  offiear  at  laaat  uatU  jam  ara  allglbla  for 


oa  tka  aeala  ara  daaarlbad,  both  Tarbally  aad  ta  coraa  of 
ikillty,  ta  pravlda  aaaalagftU  rafaraaca  palata.  Chaak  tka  raayoeaa  ohlcb 
elaaaly  rayiaaaata  yaar  earraat  laoal  of  eoHltaaat. 


sartala  ara  yea  that  yaa  atll  eoatlaaa  aa  aatioa  Haoy  earaor  at  laaat  aatll 
era  ollglhU  for  ratlraaaatT 


(  )1.  99.9-1001  I  aa 


itarlly  pi 


■y  eartaia  that  X  will  oat  laava  eka  Itovy 


(  )2  .  90.0-99.K  I  aa  alaoat  eartaia  X  will  eaat 

(  )3.  7S.O-09.92  I  aa  caafldaat  that  t  will  eaat; 

rotlro 

( 


ay  allltary  earoar  If  paoalbla. 
ay  Hawy  earaor  uatU  I  eaa 


)4.  30.0-74.92  X  PtakaklT  will  raaaia  la  Hkwy  watll  I  m  allglbla  for  ratlra 

(  )S.  23.0-49.92  X  nakaMr  will  aat  eaatlaaa  la  eka  kewy  oatll  X  m  allglbla 

for  ratlraaaat. 


(  )4.  10.0-34.92  X  aa 

(  )7.  3.2-9.92  X  m 

(  )I.O-O.U  X  m 


tbat  I  will  aat  eaatlaaa  ay  Hawy  earaar 


eU  X 


that  X  will  laafoa  tka  Nawy  aa  aaaa  aa  paaalhla. 

that  X  will  aat  wolaatarlly  eaatlaaa  la  tka 
far  rati 
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wiag  tte  aula  baUw 


■celendM  tOMUd  yvmt 
aecMrauly  ••  yw  eaa. 
igh  le  ityara  ta  b«  th* 
or  itlrrgroo  olch  ooek  •cofeMMC  by 


Str^ly 

01aa«rM 


RalOMT 
AffM  aar 

Otaasraa 


Sctaagly 

A|taa 


_a.  I  aaaX4  ba  vary  <Uaaaeiaflad  If  t  bad  ta  eha^a  ay  earaar. 

Jb.  I  aaald  dafiaitaly  aac  toaaaaHad  ^  locaeloa  ta  friaada. 

_e.  Tha  I  ehiak  aboat  le,  eha  aara  I  faal  I  Mda  a  bad  aaaa  la  aatarlag 
ay  earaar. 

jd.  I  aa  forcaaata  ea  ba  loeatad  abara  1  ai. 
ja.  I  ehorouihly  aajay  mr  earaar. 

I  ehaioacbly  aajay  ay  Xecattoa. 

I  taka  graae  prlda  la  earaar. 

Jb.  I  aoald  lira  aayidMra  la  ordar  to  atay  la  wf  earaar. 

^1.  I  oftaa  ebtak  about  balag  la  a  dtffaraae  loeatloa. 

J.  1  wMld  dafiaitaly  Ilka  ta  -*— gi  ay  earaar. 

Jc.  I  would  ba  aora  aatlaflad  la  a  dtffaraae  laeatlaa. 

.1.  r  faal  I  eeold  ba  aaeb  mn  aatlaflad  la  a  dlffaraar  earaar. 

.a.  I  m  vary  aatUflad  with  wf  praaaae  laeatlaa. 

_a.  «Mia  I  lira  la  aacb  aara  taportit  ta  ay  aatlafaceiaa  thaa  ay  earaar. 
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mx.  taaciam, 


tadieata  paar  laaal  of  acraai 

Mac  ca  tba  mmt  17  itmm. 

laovaad  aafag  tba 

falloafac  aealai 

12  3 

4  S  6 

7 

atreaglp 

Stroaglp 

Olaagraa 

Agraa 

l0  tim  tirat  taax  itmm,  eammUmt  iM,  CIC.  te.  —  fchp1r*i  ■chool* 

aod  UST,  riO.  acc.  m  aea-caeteleai  tmmm.  Oalt  eoMltanclM  of  aojot  ptofoao- 
ioaal  ochoolo  Heh  u  SHQI,  MNi  ov  tar  eoUogo. 


1.  loop  oehooKo)  chat  I  rtapl  of af  telai  a^  wac  raeant  exaaafar  or  praaaat  taalgiaMr 
Mca  oaloahXa  to  aa  la  paefomlac  «r  lob.  (aeora  "0”  tf  noaa  etaplarad) . 

2.  Iba  haa  fca«14ad  aa  wteh  ada^aata  tralaiag  la  tba  gaaaral  (aanaparlal) 
aapaeta  of  baa  Co  parfota  aa  a  Naoal  offiear. 

3.  I  ballaaa  ehaC  aoa  taetaieaX  aeboola  laptoaa  ap  abiltcp  to  da  ap  job. 

4.  TbebaicaX  aehaola  alll  laeraaaa  ap  pcoaocioa  opporcaaiciaa  aaeb  aota  chaa 
aoa>eaebaieal  aarvtea  aeboola. 


5.  Bwapc  for  caehalcal/kap  blUaca,  eha  aaH«aaanf  of  prlaarp  ducioa  to  aa  offiear 
bp  tba  iiaaanillin  offiear  U  taidad  bp  tba  offlear'a  aarvlea  racoid  aad  tba 
offlear'a  aaad  to  obtala  aalX  tooadad  profaaaloaal  aaparlaaea. 

6.  tba  iialgaaaar  of  aa  offiear  oa  aaa  datp  aa  a  dlvlaXoa  offiear,  aap  bo  a 
eoUatacal  deep. 

7.  tm  offiear  aaac  aacaa  aa  tba  baad  of  a  aajor  dapartaaac  bafora  aalaecloa  for 
aaaitaMat  aa  aa  aaaeaciTa  offiear  afloat. 

8.  Tba  KW  <|aallXleatiaa  aooc  ba  obtaiaad  bafora  m  IUX  caa  ba  daalgoatod  aa 
"qaallflad  for  Coaaaad". 

,9.  A  orltcaa  aaaalaaciaa  la  ca^lxad  to  obtala  eha  daal^tloa,  "Quallfiad  for 


10.  If  aa  OB.  offiear  (U6Z)  daaa  aoc  qaallfp  althla  24  aoatba  of  abtpboard  dutp, 
cbla  aap  roaaXt  la  laaaaltnaaar  to  afaora  datp  aad  a  doalcaator  eh^a  to 
UOX. 

U.  Mp  ahlp  haa  a  plaiaiii  profcaa  for  retatlag  Jaalor  offleara  ebroacb  aararal 
dapartaaaca  doclai  cbalr  flrac  aaa  tear.  (Oalc  If  oa  abora  datp). 

,12.  I  haoa  baaa  aacaera«ad  bp  aaap  of  ap  aaalora  (CO,  XD,  dapareaaac  bead.,  ate.) 
to  puraaa  a  gndaata  adueaciea. 

13.  Obcalalac  a  poocgradoaca  dofraa  will  atroaetbaa  ap  ebaaeaa  for  pcoaotlaa. 

14.  1  oeald  tmtbar  raealoa  a  paatgeadaata  dagraa  frea  a  elptllaa  laacltatlea  chaa 
MFCS. 


,15.  If  I  laaoa  ap  oarfara  apaclalcp  aroa  for  aap  raaaoa,  laeladlac  atcoadaaco  at 
HNS,  ap  Rapp  earaar  atll  aaffar. 

,16.  Tba  dopalopaaat  of  a  aahaparialtp  U  laaercaat  for  ap  Rapp  earaar. 

,17.  Tba  dopalopaaat  of  a  aabapaelalcp  la  laportaat  for  ap  earaar  bapoad  tba  Rapp. 
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1.  t  M  wUllat  M  PM  >>  •  tntt  ^•*1'  ^  affstt  h>yo«<  cbu  aacmllr  «p«eead  la 
oidaa  to  holp  tko  atvy  bo  ooeeooofai. 

2.  I  Mifc  Of  eha  iBvy  to  mf  frloMlo  m  •  tnoc  octoalsocioo  to  aork  for. 

_ 3.  I  fool  oory  lUtlo  loyalty  to  tka  Hoy. 

_ 4.  I  maid  otcoyt  olooot  ooy  typo  of  Job  iiiIb— t  lo  orter  to  rtin  la  tht  Maty. 

3.  I  ftel  tbat  ay  oaloao  aod  tha  bovy'a  aolaao  oto  vary  olallor. 

6.  I  OK  ptood  to  toll  othora  tbat  I  oa  port  of  tha  May. 

1.  I  eoold  joat  oa  aall  ha  aocklac  for  a  dtfforoat  otpaalaatioo  aa  loag  at  tha  typo 
of  aork  aaca  alalloc. 

d.  Tba  Ptay  roally  laoplxaa  tho  aory  boat  ia  aa  la  tha  aay  of  Job  parfotaaaea. 

9.  It  aoaU  toha  aory  llttla  ehhaaa  la  ay  praaaKt  eixeaaataaeaa  to  eoaaa  aa  to  looaa. 

10.  I  OB  aitfaly  plod  that  I  ehoaa  tha  Paay  to  aork  for.  oaar  othar  ortaalsotlooa 
I  aaa  foaaldorlap  at  tha  tlaa  I  Jolaad. 

11.  Thata'a  aot  too  aaeh  to  bo  palaad  by  atayiap  with  tha  Stay  iadaflaitaly. 

12.  Oftaa,  I  flad  It  dlffloolt  to  apraa  with  tho  Paay'a  polltlaa  oa  iaportaat  aattora 
ralatlac  to  tta  poraoaaal. 

13.  t  raally  eaca  aboat  tha  fata  of  tha  Soay. 

14.  tor  aa  thla  la  tha  boot  of  all  poaolkla  orpaaiaatioaa  for  which  to  aork. 

13.  Bar Id  lag  to  Jola  tba  Powy  aaa  a  daftalta  aiataka  oa  ay  port. 

16.  Tha  Paay  ahaald  praaida  eloor,  apoclflc  earaar  patha  with  aaaoclatad  plaaa. 

17.  X  doa't  taally  thlak  aboot  tha  eacoar  doelaloa;  It'a  la  tha  bock  of  ay  alad 
for  a  ahllo,  thaa  It  will  aaddaoly  hit  aa,  aid  I  haow  what  I  will  do. 

18.  Coroar  opportaaltlaa  oca  aapradlctahla  ao  yoa  OMt  ba  raady  to  aafco  a  doelaloa 

whoa  oaa  arlaaa. 

19.  t  M  wUllap  to  laaaat  eooaldotablo  tlaa  la  ocplorlap  eoraor  opportaaltlaa. 

20.  I  Ilka  to  laaplaa  what  It  aoald  ba  llha  to  ba  tha  wary  tap  paraea  la  ay  field. 

21.  I  raaaareb,  ploa,  ood  flad  ay  oaa  blUata, 

22.  It  halpo  to  IBWB  oowtly  idMt  yoa  waat  la  year  aaat  aaal«aaat. 

23.  I  eoa  aot  dopoad  apaa  tha  datalllap  oyataa  to  flad  a  Job  that  I  aoat. 

24.  t  kaoa  tha  atopa  that  t  aood  to  take  to  aehlowa  ay  Pawy  earaar  poola. 

23.  I  loMW  eha  atopa  that  I  ooad  to  toha  to  acblaaa  ay  poat-Paay  earaar  goala. 

26.  X  foal  that  I'a  a  poraoa  of  worth,  at  loaat  oa  oa  opial  plaaa  with  othera. 

27.  X  faal  that  I  hoaa  a  oaOhor  of  pood  pMlltlaa. 

28.  all  la  all,  I  m  laellaad  to  faal  that  I  ok  a  fallora. 

29.  X  faal  I  do  oet  hoaa  oath  to  ba  prood  of. 

30.  I  wlah  I  oeald  haaa  oora  raapiee  for  ayoalf . 

31.  I  oa  abla  to  do  thlaga  oa  wall  oa  aoot  othar  paopla. 
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rnrnrnrmi 


Oia^CM 


M— ml 


stmily 

Agn* 


_32.  At  tl—  X  thiak  Z  a  to  gm  at  all. 

33.  Qa  cha  atolg.  Z  m  aatlaflad  with  maU. 

34.  Z  taka  a  foalUat  attltaAa  taaatd  agaalf. 

33.  Z  cartaialy  faal  aaalaaa  at  tiaaa. 

36.  Cataar  SatAafactloa  ZZ;  lha  folloatag  Itaaa  ata  alallar  to  theaa  you 
coaataA  aarllar.  Hoaaaat,  aa  aeald  Uka  your  aaalataaea  to  aaa  how 
■avy  oCfteata  look  at  thalr  eacaar  ta  calatlaa  to  tbalr  occngatioa 
«d  otgaalaattaa.  Maltlpla  Itaaa  haly  ua  oktata  atabla  aatlaataa  of 
attltadaa.  kaapoad  uaiag  tha  folloatag  kealat 


—  I _ i _ 2 _ * _ 5 _ 6 _ 7_ 

Stxoagly  gal  that  Stnagly 

Olaagaaa  Agraa  aoc  Agtaa 

Dtaagcaa 


Z  aa  aacy  aatiaftad  with  ^  oeeuyatiea. 

Balog  la  tha  Bavy  la  aora  taportaat  thaa  ay  locattea. 

I  thoroughly  aaloy  wf  flaU  of  work. 

My  eaaaar  la  algalfleaatly  aora  lapnrfaar  to  aa  thaa  tha  gavy. 
t  would  daflattaly  Itka  to  chaaga  ay  {laid  of  work. 

Tha  oceupatloa  la  idileh  Z  work  ta  aora  layortaat  to  aa  thaa  ay  locattoa 
t  would  faal  happlar  with  a  dlffaraat  occayation. 

Tha  oceupatloa  la  which  Z  work  la  aora  U^ortaat  thaa  ay  caraar. 

I  dsflaltaly  faal  I  aa  la  cha  right  ftald  of  work. 

I  aa  vary  aorry  1  choaa  aqr  oceupatloa. 

Tha  gavy  la  aora  aaaaatlal  to  aa  thaa  ay  flald  of  work. 

I  faal  vary  good  about  ay  eacaar. 

1  taka  groat  pclda  la  ay  flald  of  work. 

Loeaeloa  la  oot  aaarly  aa  laporcaat  to  aa  aa  balag  la  cha  gavy. 

If  I  could  do  It  ovor  agala,  I  would  not  ehooaa  ay  oceupatloa. 

I  daflnlcaly  faal  chat  I  m  la  cha  wrong  caraar. 

Tha  gavy  ta  aatorlally  aora  aaaaatlal  to  aa  ehaa  ay  caraar. 

I  chink  1  aado  a  aarloua  alacaka  la  ehooalag  ay  flald  of  work. 

I  oftan  chink  about  changing  ay  caraar. 

My  caraar  eakaa  procadaaca  ovar  ay  flald  of  work. 

Location  la  aora  laportaat  to  an  thaa  cha  flald  la  which  Z  work. 

My  oceopatloa  la  aora  vital  ta  aa  than  cha  gavy. 
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If  yw  «o«ld  Ilk*  to  eaaawc  *■  asy  Myct  of  yovr  levy  eanar  a*  It  affacca 
your  daalt*  to  eowttaw  aa  a  Sutfae*  Harfar*  Offiear,  plaaa*  ua*  thla  apaca. 

•Thank  ya*  foe  yaar  aaaiataac*  with  thla  gaaatl aanatea. 


WWK:  If  you  would  Ilka  to  raealwa  aa  lafonatloa  lattar  oa  ch*  gaaaral 
fladlaga  fiaa  th*  qaaacloaaalro,  plaaa*  prlac  your  oaaa  aal  addraaa  la  ch*  tpaca 
ptovidad: 
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